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From the Editor 


A few years ago a teacher of com- 
position in one of the large American 
universities gave his students a plan 
for getting ahead in the world. Stated 
simply, this plan consists of the setting 
up of goals to be reached. As each 
goal is attained the individual starts 
working toward the next one. It all 
sounds easy and simple. 

We know that many teachers have 
put this plan into practice with great 
success in their own private living, and 
in their teaching. They have set up 
goals for themselves and for their stu- 
dents. They find themselves getting 
ahead, and their students find them- 
selves advancing along the various 
musical highways. Undoubtedly, it is 
a workable plan. 

Thinking about this teacher and his 
plan, we wondered if a similar plan 
could be blueprinted for this new 
periodical AMERICAN MUSIC 
TEACHER. We have decided that a 
plan that works for so many people 
certainly should work when applied 
to the publishing of a music magazine. 
Consequently, we have set up goals 
that we hope to attain. These goals 
constitute the “policy” of AMERICAN 
MUSIC TEACHER. 

The primary goal consists of pub- 
lishing articles that are in agreement 
with the object of the parent organiza- 
tion, the Music Teachers National As- 
sociation. Thus. we shall endeavor, 
through our publishing program, to 
contribute to the advancement of musi- 
cal knowledge and education in the 
United States. Knowing to what we 
are dedicated will assist all of us in 
understanding the direction this peri- 
odical is taking. 

As long as we are trying to advance 
musical knowledge we shall include 
articles of a research or musicological 
nature. These articles are contribu- 
tions to musical knowledge, and, as 
such, are useful to all teachers. 
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Music in Movies as a Career 


O consider music in the movies as 

a career one must bear in mind 
that this is a comparatively new art 
form, and as such, has limitless oppor- 
tunities for the future. 

For a potential composer to con- 
sider only a career in movies will 
have the same disastrous results as for 
a piano or a violin student to consider 
a concert career as an ultimate aim 
for livelihood. We all know that there 
are very few artists who can derive 
their entire income from their concert 
appearances. However, if one is will- 
ing to exploit all facets of music in- 
dustry and to adapt oneself to the 
things one can do best, as well as to 
take advantage of the opportunities 
that may present themselves, then one 
can not only make an adequate living, 
but achieve reputation and prestige 
that will ultimately bring recognition 
both artistically and financially. 

In the realm of movies a composer 
may get a position in a music depart- 
ment as an arranger, copyist, or even 
composing bits of less important pas- 
sages, but I am sure that any person 
who has a spark of genius in him, 
and who has any ambition at all, will 
strive towards the goal of writing a 
complete score for a picture. 

To achieve this end one must re- 
member that before one is invited to 
do such an assignment he must have 
established for himself a reputation as 
a composer in the operatic and sym- 
phonic fields. No agent in his wildest 
dreams will try to sell an unknown 
composer to a motion picture studio, 
as practically all of them would like 
to have composers who not only are 
well known, but who also have had at 
least one successful picture score to 
their credit. 

It is a well known fact that all com- 
osers do not succeed in all fields. 
‘ome excel in symphonic forms, some 
in operatic fields, and some in the 
realm of the dance. By the same 
token not all composers can write for 
the movies, and among those who do, 
i! will be found that some composers 
can do better with comedy, while 
others are at their best in serious 
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by Samuel Rodetsky 


A career as a composer of music for motion pic- 
tures sounds glamorous. But is itP This article 
raises the curtain on that side of life in the make- 
believe city, giving us a glimpse of the professional 
life of a Hollywood composer 


drama. When a composer does one 
picture very well, he gets type cast, 
and the producer will force more and 
more similar pictures on that particu- 
lar composer. For this reason each 
major studio must have a staff of many 
composers, arrangers and conductors. 
These musicians are headed by a di- 
rector of music. In some cases the 
director of the music department com- 
poses and directs the score himself; in 
other cases several staff men pool their 
resources for a production, and some- 
times we may have a case where full 
credit is given to one of the staff 
members. Occasionally composers of 
great note who “free lance” are called 
in to score special pictures. 


Special Technique 


To be able to write a moving pic- 
ture score a composer must achieve a 
special technique. He must be able 
to build suspense or heighten the emo- 
tional content through the medium of 
sound. His music must deepen the 
spiritual meaning, giving added depth 
and color to an emotional scene which 
in turn should add greatly to the en- 
joyment of the movie-goer. 

All this must be done by a composer 
writing against time. He must utilize 
musical material with great ingenuity 
and dexterity, his own as well as any- 
body’s not protected by copyright, 
fitting it all into the pattern of so 
many seconds for each scene. It is 
not unusual for a composer to find his 
working time compressed into a few 
weeks, if the release date falls close to 


the completion of the shooting sched- 
ule. Because of this time limit the 
musicians often work under great 
strain. Their real work can not be- 
gin until the picture is finally edited. 
At that time the finished picture is 
run through a mechanical device which 
times every scene exactly, every action 
and every bit of dialogue. From this 
information elaborate cue sheets are 
compiled. 

While ali of this is going on the 
composer evolves the general plan and 
creates the individual themes, having 
previously studied the story carefully. 
When cue sheets are ready the pic- 
ture is run again, reel by reel, and the 
composer fits his music into place. 
When the score is orchestrated it is 
recorded bit by bit on sound tracks 
to fit each scene. This is an arduous 
business which requires great pa- 
tience and stamina. 

It is not surprising to find in most 
pictures of normal running time as 
much or more actual musical material 
as there would be in a symphony. In 
spite of the fact that many movie audi- 
ences are rarely aware of any music, 
it is gratifying to note that Hollywood 
admits not only that music for the 
screen is indispensable, but that music 
is an allied art and not merely an ac- 
cessory to keep audiences awake. 

However, in spite of all this recog- 
nition, few scores are given full credit. 
If a bad picture comes out, everyone 
from producer to the bit player is 
“roasted,” and no matter how great 
the score may be, it will not be 

(Continued on page 24) 


















PIANO TEACHING PSYCHOLOGY 


by Raymond Burrozs 


was 


‘“Teache steachas they were taught.” Unfortunate- 


ly, too true, too often. That can be changed. The ~ 
piano teacher of today applies modern educational 
psychology, and thus knows that he is giving full 





LONG overdue revolution in 
piano teaching is now taking 
place through the discovery of edu- 
cational psychology. For generations 
piano teachers have either developed 
their own teaching technics, or have 
passed on to their students the teach- 
ing of their masters. While it is highly 
desirable for a teacher to use his own 
common sense in teaching, and fitting 
that we should pass on to future play- 
ers the best traditions of the past, 
startling improvements are evident 
when we turn on the light of psychol- 
ogy. and utilize what is now known 
about the teaching and learning proc- 
ess. 
What rewards shall we gain through 
the use of a scientific approach to 
teaching? Let us be content to men- 
tion three, any one of which would be 
well worth the trouble: (1) Whereas 
in the past only the talented or the 
most persevering continued piano 
study to a reasonable stage of advance- 
ment, since most students were so dis- 
couraged with uninteresting lessons 
that they stopped before the end of 
the second year, modern methods 
make it possible to offer continued 
piano instruction for all the people. 
This is an educational necessity in a 
democracy where we believe that cul- 
ture is not for the few but for the 
many. 

(2) Whereas older methods _re- 
quired an extended period of drudgery 
in the hope that something pleasant 
would eventually emerge, now it is 
possible to have musical enjoyment 
throughout the entire period of study. 
This is particularly important in a 
highly competitive life when a wide 


value to his students. 








variety of curricular and extra-curri- 
cular activities are vying with each 
other in school and college for the 
student’s attention. 

(3) While misguided practice peri- 
ods consumed long hours with dis- 
couraging results, it is now possible 
through efficient planning to accom- 
plish much more in the same amount 
of time. This improvement is a life 
saver in these days when no one has 
as much time as he would like for 
practicing. 

What technics will 
help us achieve these goals? A com- 
plete treatment of the subject would 
fill several books. Rather than give a 
sketchy view of many items, we shall 
concentrate on a few important prin- 
ciples. 


»sychological 
ps) g 


Developing People 


Modern psychology teaches us that 
all growth is a continuous interaction 
between the organism and its environ- 
ment. This means that we can no 
longer consider ourselves teachers just 
because we are thoroughly conversant 
with our subject matter and have de- 
veloped an organized way of present- 
ing it. We are not so much teaching 
music as we are developing people 
through the use of music. Accordingly 
we must make a thorough study of 
the individuals we are teaching and 
adapt our materials and procedures to 
their needs. 

No longer can we have a routine 
presentation that will be the same for 
every student. An old-time teacher in 
a leading conservatory once invited 
me to visit an entire day of his teach- 


ing. For seven hours, with an extra 
hour out for lunch, I heard the same 
lesson. Scales, arpeggios. finger exer- 
cises, Czerny, Bach, and then othe: 
composers followed each other in an 
identical routine. The students repre- 
sented a wide range in age, talent, per- 
sonality, intelligence and experience. 
but they were all put through the 
same mill. 

One stage of human development 
which interests us all is the late adol- 
escent and early adult: the high school 
junior and senior and the student of 
college age. He has just passed 
through that baffling, frustrating, ex- 
citing, stimulating, delightful stage of 
life known as early adolescence. He 
has lived through the paradoxes of 
spotted complexion when he most 
wants to be handsome, awkward 
posture when he wants to be poised. 
parental discipline when he _ most 
wants freedom, and a sequence of al 
ternating from the sublime to the ridic- 
ulous, from the sacred to the profane. 
from extreme sensitivity to unap- 
proachable toughness. He is facing a 
brave new world. Can we understand 
him? Can we help him grow through 
music? Can the piano help him find 
his place in society? 

If a high school girl has a flair for 
ultra romantic music, we must try to 
place ourselves in her position. Per 
haps we have taught the Moonlight 
Sonata so many times that we neve! 
want to hear it again, but to her it is 
fresh and new. We must help her ge! 
all she can from this piece. and then 
lead from it to some of the less fa- 
miliar sonatas of Beethoven. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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THE UNIVERSITY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


by Edmund Cykler 


Is the university symphony orchestra really meeting 
a definite need? Can it do more than it is already do- 
ing? What philosophy underlies all the rehearsing 
and concert giving? A suggested basic philosophy 


for the university orchestra is given here. 


\ 


~y 
4 bene university symphony today is 
assuming a position not only of 
unique but of profound importance in 
our musical scene. It is unique in 
that the university symphony is the 
only orchestral group which can be 
entirely free from any commercial dic- 
tates whatsoever. One need only re- 
view the programs of symphonies 
large and small to realize that their 
repertoires by and large are planned 
to fill the seats of their respective audi- 
toriums. The uniform programs of 
constantly repeated, well-known works 
are testimony to the inability or re- 
luctance, often both, on the part of 
the management or directorship to do 
any more than offer safe entertain- 
ment to the public at large. 

And why should the university sym- 
phony orchestra be one of profound 
importance? Its importance, real or 
potential, lies in this very unique posi- 
tion of freedom from commercial dic- 
tates. Here is one orchestral organiza- 
ion which could maintain a position 
of complete independence and thereby 
ict as a free and open forum for artis- 
tic musical expression. This is a posi- 
tion which should be __ jealously 
guarded. Its implications for a vital 
musical life in our country are tre- 
mendous. We can tolerate no pledges 
or oaths which might bind us to per- 
form only the works of widely ac- 
epted composers of the past or pres- 
ent. 

This importance is a potential one 
because the unique freedom of the 
iniversity symphony does not guar- 
antee, per se, such an importance. 
Full exercise of this potential lies with 
those who are in control of the direc- 
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tion and advising of such groups, and 
that includes almost everyone asso- 
ciated in any way with college and 
university music studies. ~ 


Purposes 


As to the purposes of the university 
symphony, there are three which | 
would like to consider. The first, and 
perhaps the original purpose of the 
university orchestra, is to provide 
training for competent musicians 
through performance of artistic sym- 
phonic literature. There are several 
implications contained in this pur- 
pose. First it must be recognized that 
any technical training worthy of the 
name for either professional or non- 
professional purposes must require a 
certain degree of competence in those 
that are entering such training even 
though there is a clear understanding 
of the fact that not all or even a ma- 
jority of those participating will ever 
enter the professional field. 1 am pre- 
suming, and I can not be persuaded 
otherwise, that organized musical rec- 
reation, as admirable as it might be, 
is not the purpose of the university 
symphony. If this should be even one 
of the purposes of the university or- 
chestra, then one must cease to think 
of a position such as I described 
above, and fall back to a sort of ex- 
pansion of the mandolin club of the 
1890’s. The repertoire of artistic sym- 
phonic literature requisite to a real 
orchestral training can not tolerate 
as an ideal anything but competence, 
amateur or professional. I am not 
implying that such training can not 
be enjoyable. On the contrary, such 


a serious approach to the university 
symphony is the only one that can 
give pleasure to the performers. 

A second implication which arises 
from the purpose of training orches- 
tral players is that there must be some 
professional demand, however lim- 
ited, for schooled orchestral perform- 
ers. This implication we must face 
honestly today, and we can come to 
only one conclusion. The demand is 
almost non-existent now, and is rap- 
idly reaching a point of total absence. 
One must realize that the entire field 
of professional musical performance is 
shrinking day by day. I mean by pro- 
fessional performance, performance 
for a fee or wage no matter how small 
or large. It seems doubtful that many 
outside of the circle of professional 
musicians are cognizant of the fact 
that opportunities to play for a fee 
are few and far between. To make a 
bare living as a performer in an en- 
semble devoted to a repertoire of artis- 
tic literature is almost entirely out of 
the question. Except for some few first 
chair men there is not a person in any 
of our several hundred orchestral 
groups, large or small, completely pro- 
fessional or partially amateur, who 
can say that he is able to make a liv- 
ing by performance alone in such a 
group. All such work must be supple- 
mented by teaching or by performance 
in the few metropolitan areas in radio, 
television, or motion picture studio 
groups. These too are not on the in- 
crease, but quite to the contrary, are 
also decreasing in number. 

This is a dismal picture to present 
to the prospective orchestral perform- 

(Continued on page 21) 








Who Should Study Voice? 


by John Lester 


“Should I take voice lessons?” “At what age should 


a girl start to study voice?” 


“What can you recom- 


mend for a business man whose voice tires during 
the day?” All voice teachers have heard such ques- 
tions. Do you know the answers? 


fees question of who should study 
voice seems to be of interest to 
almost everyone. It is of vital im- 
portance to the teacher of voice, for 
the more talented and numerous the 
students, the richer the teacher’s life 
becomes artistically and financially. 
Parents’ concern is most natural, for 
they usually are interested in the 
achievement and cultural growth of 
their children. The influence of the 
interest of friends and neighbors is 
evidenced by the numbers of students 
coming from communities that have 
but a handful of people active in de- 
veloping cultural activities. 

However, the emphasis of this in- 
terest is placed too often on the de- 
velopment of the best voices. The 
question seems to be, “Do I have 
enough voice to study?” rather than, 
“What can I gain by voice study?” 
In many cases, unless there is promise 
of professional careers, study is dis- 
couraged. 

A recent article entitled “Hints to 
the Hinterland” by Theodore G. 
Stilzer, published in the National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Singing 
Bulletin, opens with this paragraph: 

“The ever-recurring problem of 
finding pupils with promising 
voices, and of discovering adequate 
outlets for talent so found seems to 


revolve around one _ presupposed 


axis: proximity to the great city. 
As an almost inevitable corollary 
comes the suppressed sympathy and 
near pity toward those of the hin- 
terland, who, supposedly, are de- 
prived of both material and oppor- 
tunity. 


Is there probability of tal- 


ent and possibility for success in 

the less populated areas, or must 

all serious teachers and students 
migrate to the metropolis?” 

This article contains many helpful 
suggestions, but it highlights the in- 
terest in the best voices. Of course, 
the best should have every 
opportunity; however, I contend that 
the aims of vocal teachers should in- 
clude the theme that everyone should 
study voice. There is too little voice 
education and training. If we could 
convince the general public of the 
advantages of everyone making more 
beautiful his speaking and singing 
voice, we would go far toward giving 
our profession its proper place in the 
society in which we live. 


voices 


Objectives 


It is quite obvious that the vast 
majority of teachers of singing, if they 
are to make a living, must have as 
their objective’ something more than 
the training of professional singers. 

Singers are often classified as (a) 
vocational—those with outstanding 
voices and the many other talents 
necessary for them to make a business 
of singing: (b)  semi-vocational— 
those with voices and talents often as 
good as the vocational type, but who, 
by choice or lack of ability to pro- 
mote themselves, sing only to augment 
their income; (c) avocational—those 
with voices ranging from the poorest 
to the best, sometimes lacking some 
other important talent, or the suit- 
ability to the profession, who sing 
only for the sheer love of singing. 






It would be interesting to know 
what percentage of singers falls in each 
of these classifications. I would con- 
sider an estimate of five per cent vo- 
cational, twenty per cent semi-voca- 
tional, and seventy-five per cent avoca- 
tional to be close enough for our pur- 
pose. This does not take into con- 
sideration those who study for other 
reasons, or who do not become pro- 
ficient enough to perform, but it does 
show that in planning our objectives 
we should give a great dea! of con- 
sideration to the problems of every- 
one and not merely to the chosen few. 

How should we answer such ques- 
tions as, “Do you think it would be a 
waste of time for me to study voice?” 
My only answer is that it is never a 
waste of time to study, if you are 
eager to learn. But if we should be 
asked, “Do you think that I can make 
a career of singing?” I would say 
that no matter how promising the 
talent the person possesses, the firs! 
objective, if he really loves to sing. 
should be to do his utmost to maste: 
the art of singing, and the future 
would take care of itself. He should 
try to get value out of each lesson as 
it is taken. 

There is need for more well-trained 
teachers in the schools to teach th: 
fundamentals of good voice produc 
tion. There are many people who ar 
promoting the idea that voice training 
should not begin until the late teens 
However, I think that good voice hab 
its should be taught as early as pos 
sible. I should like to quote from : 
very fine article on “Training the 


Young Voice” by John O. Samuel 
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published in the November-December 
issue of the NATS Bulletin: 

“As the child grows, so will the 
adult be. The time to correct wrong 
habits of using the voice is before 
they become adults. 

“Singing should prove beneficial 
to the boy or girl both physically 
and mentaliy. Gaining control of 
the mental and physical action is 
the finest training that can be given 
children, and every child should 
have the advantage of such training. 

“{ think that teachers 
should emphasize more and more 
that boys and girls should study 
singing much as they study any in- 
strument. Also, I feel we should 
emphasize that children, as well as 
adults. should study singing as a 
cultural asset. the same as they 
study piano. violin, literature. or 
poetry.” 


voice 


Needs 


There are decided improvements be- 
ing made in the training of school 
teachers in working with young voices. 
However, it is still too little and too 
superficial. We need more knowledge 
of teaching procedures and of the 
fundamentals in developing good vocal 
habits. I understand that in some 
music schools students working for 
music education degrees are given 
class lessons in voice to take the place 
of individual instruction. I am_ in 
favor of class lessons, not as a sub- 
stitute, but merely to supplement in- 
dividual lessons. Teachers in schools. 
who have so much influence on the 
vocal habits of our children, should 
have as much theoretical and technical 
information as possible as well as ex- 
perience with their own voices. 

| have been embarrassed often by 
the implication of businessmen that 
the work I am doing is all right. but 
not really a necessity. A business 
friend of mine told me that his throat 
often became tired during a day’s 
work interviewing people. I suggested 
that he come to my office, where I 
would give him some help with his 
voice. After a few half-hour sessions, 
| discovered that he had a secret am- 
bition to be able to sing but was too 
shy to try. He is now a very fine bass 
in my choir and has no more trouble 
with his voice tiring during a day’s 
work. Businessmen accept as _per- 
fectly natural the millions of dollars 
spent every year for cosmetics to make 
ihe face more beautiful, but seldom 
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realize the importance of improving 
the voice which is such a vital part of 
the charm of one’s personality. 

The values of vocal training are 
manifold. The improvement of pos- 
ture, personality, health and_ the 
ability to express oneself, relief from 
tension, and so forth, not to speak of 
the obvious value of developing pro- 
fessional justify our en- 
thusiasm for voice study for everyone. 

We will command the respect, ad- 
miration and cooperation of the gen- 


singers, 


eral public only when we have con- 
vinced it that our main objective is 
not only the development of the besi 
voices, but also the spreading of the 
gospel of voice production because of 
the benefits to be derived from the 
study of these principles through the 
use of the best techniques that we can 
gather from the teachings of the great 
masters down to the latest scientific 
discoveries of the present day. 

There is a portion of a 16th century 
volume entitled “Psalmes, Sonets. and 
Songs of Sadnes and Pietie made into 
Musicke of fiue parts” by William 
Byrd that has been used several times 
in recent months but it is so fitting 
to my theme that I should like to use 
it in closing: 

“Reasons briefely set downe by 
th’ auctor to perswade euery one 
to learne to singe: 

“First, it is a knowledge easely 


taught, and quickly learned, where 
there is a good Master, and an apt 
Scoller. 

“2. The exercise of singing is de- 
delightfull to Nature, and good to 
preserue the health of Man. 

“3. It doth strengthen all parts of 
the brest, and doth open the pipes. 

“4. It is a singuler good remedie 
for a stutting and stamering in the 
speech. 

“5. It is the best meanes to pro- 
cure a perfect pronunciation, and to 
make a good Orator. 

“6. It is the onely way to know 
where Nature hath bestowed the 
benefit of a good voyce; which 
guift is so rare, as there is not one 
among a thousand, that hath it: and 
in many, that excellent guift is lost, 
because they want Art to expresse 
Nature. 

“7. There is not any Musicke of 
Instruments whatsoeuer, comparable 
to that which is made of the voyces 
of Men, where the voyces are good, 
and the same well sorted and or- 
dered. 

“8. The better the voyce is, the 
meeter it is to honour and serue 
God there-with: and the voyce of 
man is chiefely to be imployed to 
that ende. 

“Since singing is so good a thing 
I wish all men would learne to 


singe.” 


OHIO AFFILIATES... 


Word has just been received that the Ohio 
Music Teachers Association has voted to affiliate 
with the Music Teachers National Association on 


a one-hundred per cent basis. 


Through this affiliation both the Ohio Associa- 
tion and the National Association will be strength- 


ened in their mutual tasks of advancing the musi- 


cal endeavors of their members. 


The National Association welcomes the mem- 
bers of the Ohio State Association and pledges its 
support and cooperation in all activities aimed at 


furthering musical knowledge and teaching in the 


United States. 





VIEWS ON OPERA WORKSHOP 


by Jean Handzlik 


"§ deen A workshop as it is being pul 
into practice in many parts of 
this country is making opera far bet- 
ter theater than it was in the days of 
the Rubini was famous 
particularly for his high B flats which 
he sprinkled liberally through every 
aria. 


tenor who 


During the choruses, or when 
he was supposed to be singing in en- 
semble numbers. Rubini would sit at 
the side of the stage and peel an 
orange. One evening the audience 
had gathered as usual to hear Rubini’s 
high B flats. but when the time came 
for the first one. no sound came from 
Rubini. The audience screamed. “Try 
again. Rubini.” Rubini tried again. 
but still no out. The 
audience was at fever pitch by this 
time and cried, “Try again, Rubini.” 
With the third attempt Rubini man- 
aged to produce a sound, but he 
never sang again. His biographer 
said. “And thus Rubini suffered a 
great wound on the battlefield of art.” 

We are learning to expect more of 
opera than this kind of sensational 
display. but there are still many opera 
companies in which the principal 
singers do not meet for rehearsal, and 
indeed never see each other until they 
go on stage for the performance. A 
person who has had the advantage of 
opera workshop training would not be 
at a total loss in such a situation. 
However, the ideal opera company 
would have its own workshop held be- 
fore the opening of the regular season. 
In such a workshop the members of 
the company, the principals, and the 
members of the chorus would become 
acquainted not only with the score, 
but also with each other. The Amer- 
ican Guild of Musical Artists permits 
its members to participate in such an 
activity without receiving any re- 
muneration before the beginning of 
the regular rehearsals for which the 
artists are paid. The Philadelphia 
Opera Company under the direction of 
Sylvan Levin took full advantage of its 
opera workshop period. I sang con- 
tralto roles with the company from 
1942 to 1944, and can guarantee that 
this time was well spent. The stage 
director was Hans Wolmuth, who also 
directed the opera workshop at Curtis 
Institute of Music. Each member of 


sound came 


The workshop idea has become firmly entrenched in 
the field of education. Now opera companies have 
adopted and adapted it to their own needs. Of what 
value is the Workshop to an opera company? An 


opera performer answers this question based on per- 


sonal experience. 


the opera chorus was encouraged to 
learn the principal roles. and each 
principal singer was expected to know 
every role in the repertoire which 
suited his voice. whether he was ex- 
pected to sing the role during the 
not. At Curtis Dr. Wol- 
muth had petite, delicate sopranos play 
Falstaff in pantomime. His students 
became so flexible that they could be 
completely convincing in any number 
of characterizations, and would be 
extremely valuable to routine opera 
companies as well as to those com- 
panies that include musical plays in 
their repertoire. 

The musical plays written by 
Rodgers and Hammerstein, Gian Carlo 
Menotti, the late Kurt Weil and others 
are really opera in the American 
idiom. In these productions, presented 
first on New York’s Broadway, later 
by summer stock companies, and then 
taken on tour over the of the 
country, the ultimate in realistic acting 
is required. For this new form of 
opera, and in order to revitalize the 
standard works, it is necessary to train 
performers who sing and act equally 
well. One of the aims of the opera 
workshop should be to produce ‘ 
ing actors.” 

When I was a student in the opera 
workshop at Tanglewood in 1942 I 
worked with Boris Goldovsky who un- 
derstood the problems facing a singer 
when he must move on a stage while 
singing, and watch the conductor at 
the same time. He had us pace back 
and forth on the stage with our eyes 
on the back wall of the theater while 


season or 


rest 


‘sing- 


he conducted from the pit. We counted 
in rhythm to his conducting, catching 
the variations in tempo without ever 
looking at him directly. After much 
practice we moved freely. and learned 
not to destroy characterization with 
the distracting “operatic” habit of 
looking down into the orchestra pit 
One day. Dr. Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, the loss of whom has made 
us all poorer, came into the wonder- 
ful opera theater at Tanglewood when 
some singers 
He stood for a moment listen- 
ing. then shook his head and said, “| 
build them a theater. and still they 
scream!” 

Last February I did the part of 
Zita in Puccini’s one act opera Gianni 
Schicchi on NBC television in New 
York. The musical director for opera 
on NBC television, Dr. Peter Adler. 
knows the need for opera workshop 
training that will give his singing ac- 
tors flexibility before the cameras. We 
worked on the score for four weeks, 
seven hours a day, in preparation for 
the paid rehearsals that occupied the 
last three weeks of preparation for the 
production. 

All opera classes should be based on 
the opera workshop idea. It 
enough just to learn an opera role: 
the emphasis should be on teaching 
students to become singing actors. 
Realistic acting in opera plus direct 
understandable, English translations 
will revitalize opera in the United 
States, and give more and more young 
singers an opportunity to school them- 
selves in the lyric theater. 


for cues. 


were vocalizing back 


ta ce 
stage . 


is nol 
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LITERATURE FOR UNACCOMPANIED VIOLIN 


by Willis C. Gates 


Von Biber — Pisendel — Geminiani — Nardini — 
Reichardt — Rust — Stamitz — Romberg — God- 
ard — David — Reger — Bartok — Hindemith — 


Honegger 


all stand with Bach as composers of 


music for the unaccompanied solo violin. 


PPYHE literature for unaccompanied 
* sole violin has been almost com- 
pletely dominated by the sonatas and 
partitas of Johann Sebastian Bach. 
Possibly no other branch of musical 
literature has been overshadowed to 
such an extent by one collection of its 
components. This domination is still 
secure today as far as public per- 
formance and general familiarity are 
concerned. However, for the person 
who is interested in the development 
of the literature for this instrument, 
the Back works by no means stand 
alone. There is in existence a body 
of music for the modern solo stringed 
instruments, part of which originated 
before Bach. and part of which orig- 
inated after Bach, making up, together 
with the Bach examples, threads in the 
history of music that can be traced 
from the middle of the seventeenth 
entury down to the present day. 
Bach's works appear to have been 
composed about 1720. Contrary to 
popular belief they did have prece- 
dents. In the first place there was a 
onsiderable amount of music written 
for the unaccompanied viola da gamba 
lating back at least to the first part 
f the sixteenth century. Important 
00 was the musical style engendered 
oy the solo lute—roughly a sort of 
juasi polyphony. More contiguous, 
iowever. was the actual pre-Bach un- 
ccompanied violin music, the earliest 
of which dated from about 1650. The 
irst compositions were short, single- 
novement pieces, which carried such 
haracteristic titles as “Prelude”, “Al- 
lemanda”. or “Fantasia”. The first 
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known example of a more extended 
composition is the Passacaglia of 
Heinrich Ignaz von Biber, reproduced, 
among other places, in the Denkmaier 
der Tonkunst in Oéesterreich, XXI 
Jahrgang, 2 Teil, pages 82-84. This 
is often spoken of as a probable influ- 
ential forerunner of the celebrated 
Bach Chaconne and it may well be. 
There is a fundamental difference be- 
tween the two, however: Biber’s Passa- 
caglia is built on a strict ostinato, 
while Bach’s Chaconne is not. The 
Biber ostinato is merely a descending 
tetrachord which is repeated a total of 
sixty-five consecutive times. Over 
this ground is a rather profusely orna- 
mented line, which shows a great deal 
of variety. Another major_pre-Bach 
work was a suite written by Johann 
Paul von Westhoff, the original print- 
ing of which appeared in 1683, and 
reproduced, among other places, as a 
part of an article by H. Lavoix, “Un 
Virtuose en 1683”, in La Chronique 
musicale, | (1873), immediately fol- 
lowing page 176. This example is im- 
portant because it shows that the tech- 
nic of composition had by this time 
reached the stage where it was consid- 
ered adequate to support a series of 
movements placed together as an ex- 
tended composition. The unaccom- 
panied solo violin could now command 
enough diversity in style to support a 
cyclic form. The movements of the 
Westhoff suite, though contrasted in 
character, are related to one another 
by a sort of thematic unity. This 
practice was not unusual at the time. 
Even as late as the Bach works it may 


be seen, as for example in the second 
partita of which the Chaconne is a 
part. 

In the eighteenth century unaccom- 
panied solo music quickly reached its 
pinnacle. Several extended composi- 
tions date from about the same time 
as the Bach works, notably the sonata 
of Johann Georg Pisendel' and the one 
of Francesco Geminiani.* Later com- 
posers in the century include Pietro 
Nardini,* Johann Friedrich Reichardt,* 
Friedrich Wilhelm Rust.’ Johann Stam- 
itz,° and Andreas Romberg.’ There 
also sprang up during this century the 
practice of writing single-movement 
compositions based on such forms or 
procedures as the theme and variations 
and the fugue. Generally speaking, 
the Germans and Italians were strong- 
est in the cyclic forms, while the 
French composers favored the theme- 
and-variations plan. Many of the 
themes chosen for the latter treatment 
were popular operatic tunes. 

The nineteenth century 
what was possibly the lowest ebb in 
the history of unaccompanied solo 
violin music. The status of this type 
of music is quite accurately reflected - 
by the fact that none of the major 
composers of the Romantic era was at- 
tracted to this medium. Evidently the 
tone of a single unsupported violin 
was considered too weak in sonority 
to sustain a serious work according to 
the artistic standards of the period. 
The single violin was not regarded as 
an adequate harmonic instrument, and 
a single melody not harmonized by 
relatively full chords was not in ac- 
cordance with the accepted musical 
language of the time. Mendelssohn 

(Continued on page 20) 


represents 


1A modern reprint of the Pisendel sonata was 
edited by Bruno Studeny (Munich: Wunder- 
hornverlag, 1911). 

2 Modern reprints include one edited by Mario 
Corti (Milan: A. & G. Carish & C., 1924) and 
another edited by Studeny (Munich: Wunder- 
hornverlag, 1911). 

3 His “Sonate enigmatique pour un violon seul” 
is printed in Cartier’s L’Art du violon (Paris: 
Chez Decombe, 1798-1801, pp. 320-22). 

*Albert Kiister has edited reprints of two 
Reichardt sonatas (Hannover: Verlag Adolph 
Nagel, 1930). 

5 One of the Rust sonatas has been reproduced 
by Rudolf Czach in Das Erbe deutscher Musik. 
Landschaftsdenkmaéle der Musik Mitteldeutsch- 
land, I, 51-55. 

* His two Divertissements appear, among other 
places, as Nos. 5 and 35 respectively of the 
Alard series Les Maitres classiques du violon. 

* Romberg’s three sonatas appeared in one pub- 
lication: Lyon: Guenin-Bilkon et Cie. 





Organ Teaching Materials 






by Marta Kyaer 


Most teachers like to know what materials other 


teachers are using. Organ teachers are probably no 


exception. Suggestions and recommendations for 


organ compositions and methods books to be used 


on the several levels of advancement appear below. 


N my teaching experience I have 

found three methods books 
that fit the needs of the people who 
come to me for instruction. They are: 
“Method of Organ Playing” by Harold 
Gleason; “Art and Technique of Or- 
gan Playing” by Clarence Dickinson: 
and “Master Studies for the Organ” 
by William C. Carl. 

The introductory and explanatory 
material in the Gleason book are ex- 
cellent. I especially appreciate the 
inclusion, under manual materials, of 


organ 


exercises for legato and detached 
notes, as well as the exercises for 
finger independence. The author 


draws heavily on pre-Bach and modal 
compositions, and there are adequate 
pedal exercises and a superior chapter 
on hymn playing. 

The Dickinson publication contains 
several chapters of well-written text. 
His technical material is well taken. 
and covers the major problems in a 
practical manner. Mr. Dickinson has 
chosen his material with an ear for 
melody. 

For the student who must play with- 
out having had sufficient time for in- 
struction I use the Carl book. The 
twenty-four pedal exercises in the back 
of the book, with the major scales, and 
supplementary pedal exercises taught 
by rote, give a minimum but basic 
working knowledge of the pedals. The 
manual exercises are cut to the barest 
essentials. There is no written text. 


This book is essentially a collection of 
graded trio exercises. 

Supplementary reading may be as- 
signed from “A Primer of Organ Reg- 
istration” by Gordon Balch Nevin. 

Invaluable exercises for developing 


independence of fingers can be found 
on pages six to fifteen of “Preparatory 
Exercises for the Piano” by Aloys 
Schmitt. 

To develop suppleness of the ankles 
use the Nilsson pedal exercises. An- 
other old but reliable book of pedal 
“Forty-Four Studies” by 
Julius Schneider. 

To avoid excess body movement in 
the playing of the pedals teach trans- 
ference of weight. The following is 
an adaptation of the principles given 
by Pietro Yon in “Organ Pedal Tech- 
nic.” The body weight is on the left 
hip when playing at the extreme right 
of the pedal board. The body weight 
should be on the right hip when play- 
ing on the extreme left portion of the 
pedal board. 


studies is 


Remedy 


It is said that organists drag their 
feet behind them. The feet drag be- 
cause the next foot position is not pre- 
pared for automatically. From the 
very first lesson start the habit of 
thinking ahead, and placing the alter- 
nate foot in ready position. The 
legato “C” major scale is a good exer- 
cise in heel-toe preparedness. Hold- 
ing each tone through four counts. 
play low “C” with the left toe on count 
one. On count two pivot the left heel 
into position over low “D”, and hold 
through counts three and four. On 
count one play “D” with the heel. On 
pivot the toe into position 
and hold through counts 
four. On count one play 
so on through the scale. 
scale is worked to tempo 


count two 
over “E” 
three and 
“Ek”, and 


When the 





the counts are dropped. The Nilsson 
pedal exercises may be treated simi- 
larly. 

Gaining pedal and manual technic 
and independence of hands and feet 
in trio work must be the main objec- 
tives during the first few weeks. At 
the same time it is good psychology to 
assign a composition at the first lesson. 
Possible very first pieces are: “Ber- 
ceuse in A”—Delbruck: “Miniature in 
D”—Johnson: “To the Setting Sun” 


Edmundson; “Song of the Basket 
Weaver’—Russell: or one of the 
simple arrangements from “At the 


Console” by Felton. 

As soon as the student has acquired 
a little organ technic start the “Eight 
Little Preludes and Fugues” by Bach. 
The F Major and the G Major are the 
easiest. From them may be gained 
finger dexterity, dexterity in changing 
manuals, knowledge of the use of the 
crescendo pedal, phrasing, various 
manual and pedal touches, and a de- 
velopment of the sense of rhythm. 

The playing of hymns should be in- 
troduced during the first year. The 
Doxology is a good eye-opener for the 
student whose ability to play one or 
two Bach Preludes and Fugues has 
gone to his head. 

Select additional first year poly- 
phonic music from one of these: 
“Forerunners of Bach” from the His- 
torical Organ Recital Series by Joseph 
Bonnet; “The Historical Organ Col- 
lection” by William Carl; “Early 
Spanish Music” by Joseph Muset: 
“Seventy-Nine Chorales” by Dupré: 
and some of the simpler Chorale Pre- 
ludes by Bach may be used. 

Select some materials from later 
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periods of this type: “Adagio” from 
Sonata I or Sonata III by Mendels- 
sohn: “A Lovely Rose” by Brahms: 


“Berceuse” by Dickinson; “Pastorale” 


from Sonata in D by Guilmant: “Bene- 
dictions” by McKay; “Twenty-Four 
Pieces” by Vierne; “Wind in the 
Pine Trees” by Clokey, or “Fireside 
Fancies” by the same composer. 
The second year student must be- 
come well acquainted with “The Lit- 
urgical Year” by Bach. He will study 
embellishments. and Bach’s use of the 
fermata in phrasing. He will also de- 
velop independence of fingers. and will 
more consistency and _ pre- 
more 


acquire 
cision through the study of 
advanced Preludes and Fugues. as well 
as from selected movements from the 
Bach Trio Sonatas. He must continue 
with pedal exercises and minor scales. 
He should read vocal scores, adapt 
piano scores to organ, and attempt 
simple modulations from one hymn to 
the next. 


Romantic School 


The Romantic School will be drawn 
on for chord work, dynamics. and the 
development of style. Select from 
such works as these: Sonatas II and 
IV. and Prelude and Fugue ft by Men- 
delssohn: Sonata Ill by Guilmant: 
Sonata I by Borowski: Suite Gothique 
by Boellmann: or Sonata I by Renee 
Becker. The latter two works include 
stunning toccatas. 

“Benedictus” by Karg-Elert: “Har- 
monies du Soir” also by Karg-Elert; 
or “Benedictus” by Reger may be used 
to teach the legatissimo in which a 
very slight overlapping of tones is de- 
sired in order to produce the porta- 
mento effect. 

Within the scope of a good second 
vear student are: “Pastorale” and 
“Cantabile” by Franck: “Preludes” by 
Benoit; “Noels” by Daquin: “Water 
Music” by Handel: “Bible Poems” by 
Weinberger: “Eclogues” by DeLamar- 
ter: and “Aria” by Flor Peeters. 

For more advanced students select 
iwo larger Bach works annually for 
the major project from among these: 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor; the 
\ Minor Prelude and Fugue: the St. 
\nn: and later the great G Major, or 
the great G Minor Prelude and Fugue, 
w the Passacaglia and Fugue in C 
Minor. These two selected works 
hould be studied in great detail. Edi- 
ions and recordings should be com- 


pared. Sequential fingering and ped- 


aling must be re-emphasized. The 
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study of Chorale Preludes should be 
continued. Try the “Twelve Chorale 
Preludes” by Bach edited by Glynn. 
The Brahms Chorale Preludes can now 
be had in one volume. “Old Masters 
of the Organ” Book II, edited by 
Straube contains Choral Preludes in 
addition to other material. 

Standard literature for the advanced 
organ student includes: Sonatas I, V. 
and VI by Mendelssohn: Concertos I. 
Il. IV. X. and XIII by Handel; a 
Vierne Symphony: a Widor Sym- 
phony: Three Chorales by Franck: 


Se 


URING the last sixty days we have 

received scores of letters express- 
ing great enthusiasm for the new 
magazine AMERICAN MUSIC 
TEACHER. Members have been par- 
ticularly pleased over the appointment 
of S. Turner Jones as Executive-Sec- 
retary-Editor, with Mrs. Jones as his 
capable assistant. I should like you 
to know them better. 





S. TURNER JONES, Editor 
LUCILE JONES, Associate 


S. Turner Jones holds B.S. and M.A. 
degrees from New York University. 
and is a candidate for the doctoral 
degree. He has had radio experience 
and has taught in a liberal arts col- 
lege. a state teachers college and a 
technological institution. He has had 
articles and music published. Lucile 
Jones, a violinist, is a Silver Medalist 
of the Royal Academy of Music. Lon- 
don, and a former student of Louis 
Persinger and Jacques Gordon. She 
has a B.Mus. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and an 


M.A. from New York University. 





and selections from the “Pieces” by 
Franck; Prelude and Fugue on 
B*A*C*H by Liszt; Variations on 
Weinen by Klagen arranged by Liszt. 
Shorter pieces from such composers 
as Schumann, Purcell, Mulet, Mes- 
saien, Dallier, Alain and Demessieux 
can also be added. By all means re- 
member to use some music by our 
contemporary American 
Students will find “Comes Autumn 
Time”, “Toccata”, and “Symphony” 
all by Sowerby to be especially chal- 
lenging. 


composers, 


> 
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Roy Underwood 


For the first time in the history of 
MTNA an executive office has been 
set up with full-time people to pro- 
mote your interests. This office is lo- 
cated at 17 West 7lst Street. New 
York City. and you should not fail to 
pay Mr. and Mrs. Jones a call if you 
are in New York. Located just off 
Central Park West. it is convenient to 
bus or subway. A taxi will take you 
there quickly from any 
hotel or, if you desire a little exer- 
cise. a walk from the Times Square 
area would not be too strenuous. 


down-town 


> > > 


I wish every member could have 
attended the Portland convention of 
the Western Division. It was equal 
in nearly all respects to our national 
meetings, and the contemporary mu- 
sic offerings far exceeded anything 
MTNA has ever presented. John 
Crowder and his fellow officers did a 
magnificent job. Special honors go to 
Bernice Sisson and Amy Welch. co- 
chairmen from Portland, who spent 
weeks in preparation to 
smooth running convention. More 
than five hundred returned 
home greatly inspired to do a better 
job of teaching than ever before. | 
am more convinced than ever that 
our greatest influence will be exerted 
through _ Divisional 


insure a 


people 


organizations, 
Won’t you see that your state is affili- 
ated and that it joins with neighbor- 
ing states to form a Division if it has 
not already done so. To render the 
kind of service MTNA should render 
requires money. Money comes solely 
through memberships. Do your part 
to see that new members are enrolled. 
Membership forms may be obtained 
upon request. 












THE SINGER AND THE CRITIC 


by Hilmar Grondahl 


NYBODY who writes about music 

and gives an estimate of the per- 
formers he hears is bound to be ques- 
tioned and again by anxious 
parents and hopeful students as to 
where they might find a satisfactory 
teacher. ( 


now 


While these enquiries have 
to do with piano, and violin, and 
woodwind lessons, the greatest num- 
ber have to do with singing. 

remember that 
singing is the most personal of all the 
musical arts, that the instrument and 
the performer are one. to realize why 
the greatest personal satisfaction re- 
sults from the proper use of the voice. 
It can then be readily understood why 
the student, and the student’s parents, 
are most concerned about the prob- 
lems encountered in learning how to 


sing. 


One has only to 


Responsibility 

Imagine, in the face of these facts, 
what a weight of responsibility falls 
upon the voice teacher! It would be 
a heavy load to have on one’s con- 
science. if one accepted a voice for 
training, and found that he could not 
effect a proper development of that 
voice. 

However. the entire blame must not 
be placed on the teacher. if he can 
not solve all the vocal problems of his 
pupils. Even supposing that this 
teacher has the knowledge of voice 
production thoroughly mastered, and 
supposing he has the necessary skill 
in analysis, he might still fail for rea- 
sons outside his own immediate re- 
sponsibility. Beyond the analytical 
and technical factors of voice training, 
there are psychological factors in- 
volved which, due to incompatability 
of the two persons involved, or the in- 
ability of the teacher to suggest ade- 
quately certain sensations experienced 
when a particular production problem 
is being mastered, result in a stale- 


mate. The teaching of voice requires 
an extraordinary educative capacity. 
Often pupils and their parents have 
additional worries simply because they 
do not differentiate between those who 
understand the problems of vocal pro- 
duction and those who know only the 
interpretation of song. There is a 
good deal of heartbreak in the fact 
that many people have reached the 
conclusion that 
performer, he is, per se, a fine teacher. 
This is a completely 
as many promising young 
have learned to their sorrow. The stu- 
dent of singing should first find a 
teacher teach the funda- 
mentals of production, and not trust 
himself to a coach until he has a sure 
command of his technical equipment. 
The critic does not come up against 
the singer in any professional way. 
unless it is as an adjudicator of a voice 
contest, until the student begins to 


if someone is a fine 
false assumption, 


musicians 


who can 


sing professionally. Often this is a 
very critical point in the singer's ca- 
reer. 


With the impatience typical of most 
of our young musicians. he is ready 
to set forth on an artistic mission for 
which he is inadequately 
Generally his vocal production is not 
yet securely established. If 
fortunate enough to be prepared in 
this department, he is probably well 
short of maturity, or even palpable 
interest, in his interpretive ideas. 


prepared. 


he is 


First Recital 
This young and hopeful singer gives 
a professional recital. The critic at- 
tends and writes about what he hears. 
It might be added parenthetically that 
any critic worthy of his salt is deeply 


interested in music, and is hopeful 
that the new singer is going to have 


the ingredients needed for a success- 
ful career. Regardless of how much 
the critic may hope for evidence point- 


ing to success, it is his job to report 
what he 
that are strained, or pinched, or white, 


hears. If he hears sounds 
or wobbly, it is his business to report 
that these strained, 
pinched, white or wobbly. It is not 
within the province of proper criticism 
to tell why these sounds are not as 
they should be, or to hint as to what 


sounds were 


the singer might do to correct these 
conditions. 

If the critic knows why these faults 
develop. and what should be done to 
correct them, that is all very fine for 
his private interest in singing. If, 
however. he is going to set himself up 
as a teacher, he ought to resign his 
job with the newspaper. and hang out 
his shingle as a voice builder. The 
temptation to attempt a diagnosis of 
a singer’s faults is great. if there is 
outstanding _ talent which 
seems in need of help. but it is a 
temptation which the rules of the re- 
viewing profession say should be re- 


involved 


sisted. 


Critie’s Function 

Actually there is not a great deal 
the critic can say about a singer's 
voice simply as an instrument: the 
quality of tone, its size. its color, its 
uniformity within the range. its steadi- 
ness. The broader and more impor- 
tant function of criticism is to b 
practiced in discussing what the singe! 
does with his program material. This 
is of course a consideration of the 
validity of interpretation. 

As far as the end result of a song 
recital is concerned, this is the mos! 
important contact between the singer 
and audience. The critic is simply a 
member of the audience who has been 
hired to write an account of what has 
been done to certain songs 
through the vocal means and musica! 
intelligence the singer has at his dis- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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USIC teachers are constantly con- 
+"4 fronted with tradition. There is 
traditional fingering for scales and 
technical exercises. traditional inter- 
pretation of musical masterpieces. tra- 
ditional program building. and there 
is the ancient and honorable tradition 
of the end of the season late spring 
recital as a climax to the year’s work. 

The writer has become convinced, 
after many years of experience, that 
this latter tradition is unfair to both 
teachers and students. 

Consider the fact. in the case of the 
students, that the end of the season 
recital comes at the conclusion of their 
busiest time. when they have semes- 
ter examinations, school concerts and 
plays, additional social and church 
activities, all at the time when they are 
tired, and physical stamina is at a low 
ebb. To expect students to perform 
to the best of their abilities under such 
circumstances seems sheer folly. 

“Workshop” programs. where pu- 
pils play for and criticize each other, 
may take place at any time, but those 
performances given in public places 
are another matter. The teachers have 
too much at stake to risk mediocre 
programs. Far too often, teachers who 
have formal recitals at the close of the 
school year find their best and most 
advanced pupils on vacation. Such 
conditions place teachers at a decided 
disadvantage. 

The solution to these difficulties is 
simple. The writer has found the an- 
swer in mid-winter recitals in late Jan- 
uary or February, before the begin- 
ning of spring activities. 

That most teachers must hold their 
pupils through at least a part of the 
summer, in order to balance the 
budget, is an acknowledged fact. An 
experiment over a period of several 
years has convinced the writer that 
students in far greater numbers con- 
tinue their lessons well into the sum- 
mer, usually until the time the teacher 
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ARE SPRING RECITALS NECESSARY? 


by 


closes the studio for his own vacation 
or summer study, when large public 
performances take place in midwinter. 
This is due to the fact that important 
events like public recitals held at the 
end of the school year seem to indi- 
cate an end to studio work for the 
season. When there is no official end 
to the season, other than the teacher’s 
vacation, students usually 
their lessons. 


continue 


There need be no “let-down” follow- 
ing the midwinter recital. It is true 
that it is more difficult to get students 
to work well in the spring than at any 
other time. This period following the 
midwinter recital is a wonderful time 
for ensemble work. No better way of 
teaching rhythm has yet been devised. 
and what student isn’t flattered to feel 
that teacher is impressed enough with 
his playing to do a second piano part 
while he takes the solo? (The extra 





Eleanor McTucker 


practice will not harm the teacher's 
technic either! ) 

A little coaching on accompani- 
ments for the school glee club or on 
hymns for the Sunday School class is 
a welcome diversion for many stu- 
dents. And what is so rare as a good 
accompanist ? 

And last. but not least. most stu- 
dents will be thrilled to have some key- 
board harmony and so-called “popu- 
lar” chords included in their lesson 
assignments. We teachers may as well 
accept the fact that the ability to play 
“popular” music is a distinct social 
asset to teen-agers, and we should 
teach them to perform such music cor- 
rectly and effectively. while attempting 
to improve their technic and musical 
taste with liberal doses of the classics. 

The spring need not be recital time 

it can be a time to enjoy music 
study. 
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THE PORTLAND CONVENTION 


ROM all come words of 

praise for the first biennial con- 
vention of the Western Division of 
MTNA. held in Portland, Oregon, Au- 
gust 15-18. The result of a year of 
careful planning. this. the first Divi- 
sional Convention. was a most appro- 
priate way to mark the seventy-sixth 
vear of MTNA. We feel that here is 
a rich promise of what the future holds 
for our 


sides 


Association. 

The program presented at the con- 
vention was of the very highest cali- 
ber. General sessions and_ sectional 
meetings were scheduled with the pur- 
pose of appealing to all music teachers. 
There were more than fifteen areas of 
discussion and demonstration of music 
problems. Notable amongst the many 
fine offerings were the Contemporary 
Music Sections and the Student Af- 
fairs Section. this last appearing for 
the first time on a National Music 
Teachers Many musicians 
of national renown participated. in- 
cluding Roy Underwood, president of 
MTNA and dean at Michigan State: 
Raymond Kendall. dean of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California School of 
Music: Dr. Raymond Burrows of Co- 
lumbia University: Dr. Barrett Stout 
of Louisiana State University: Samuel 
Appelbaum. violinist and expert on 


program. 


Banquet overall taken at the Western 
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Mrs. Esther Gilli- 
land. psycho-therapist: Arthur Loes- 
ser. noted pianist and teacher; John 
Lester. voice specialist from Montana 
State University: and Dr. John Crow- 
der. newly-appointed dean at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 


string problems: 


Varied Program 


The musical fare offered to those 
fortunate enough to have attended the 
Portland meeting was fresh and _in- 
teresting. Not only were there nightly 
concerts, ranging from chamber music 
to grand opera. but there were also 
musical interludes _ interspersed 
throughout the four days’ activities. 
At these events. it was not only pos- 
sible to hear professional performance 
of a high degree of excellence. but 
there were also presented a number of 
student performances, thus providing 
those who attended with an unusual 
opportunity to hear the products of 
other studios—truly an inspiring and 
thought-provoking method of helping 
one to evaluate one’s own work. There 
doubt but who 
journeyed to Portland have received 


tremendous value from the convention 


is no what those 


and have had an enriching experience 
that will light their way in the year 


ahead. All 
opportunity to refresh themselves pro- 
fessionally, to widen their horizons, 
and to take stock of their work in the 
light of what their colleagues are ac- 
complishing. 

As always. there is a story behind 


teachers need such an 


such a successful undertaking. and 
here the story is one of a group of 
enthusiastic 
who quite evidently set out to estab- 
lish a high standard for all future 
Divisional The credit 
for the Portland Convention belongs 
largely to the detailed planning and 
organizational abilities of Dr. John 
president of the Western 
Division. together with the two Local 


devoted and westerners 


Conventions. 


Crowder. 
Co-Chairmen. Bernice Simmons Sis- 
son and Amy Olmstead Welch. and 
the General Chairman. Marshall Dana. 

Newly elected officers of the Western 
Division are Mrs. Dixie Yost of 
Phoenix. Arizona. president: Mrs. 
Bernice Sisson of Portland Oregon, 
vice-president: Wallace Marshall, of 
Seattle. secretary: and Margaret Mc- 
Hale of Butte. Montana. 
These people assume office with the 
best 


treasurer. 


wishes of every member of the 
Association and the promise of com- 
plete cooperation. 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Division Biennial Convention, held in Portland, Oregon, August 15-18. 
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STATE AFFILIATION 


by Barrett Stout 


{ pencwien is nationwide interest in the 
program of affiliation of state 
nusic associations with 
\ITNA. The states which have voted 
or afhliation and have met all the re- 
juirements for affiliation or are now 


teachers 


n the process of meeting them are: 
\rizona, Indiana, Michigan. Missouri. 
Montana, Oklahoma. Oregon, Penn- 
-vlvania, Washington. Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Texas. Other states which are 
ictively considering 


afhliation are: 


Arkansas. 


Kansas, lowa. Minnesota. 
Colorado and Florida. 
The question is often asked: “Just 
what does a state association have to 
do to affiliate with MTNA?” 
1. It should vote in state convention 
or by mail to make application 
to the Executive Committee ol 
MTNA. Roy Underwood. Presi- 
affiliated with 


dent. lo he come 


MTNA. 
It should submit 
the application that it adequately 


evidence with 


The newly elected officers of 


represents the music 
profession in its own state. 

It must collect MTNA (reduced. 
$2.06) dues from at least 50% 


of the members of its state as- 


teaching 


sociation and send these dues, to- 
gether with an official list of the 
entire state membership with the 
joint members clearly indicated 
to: S. Turner Jones, Executive 
Secretary, 17 West 71st Street. 
New York 23, N. Y. The state 
association has one year from the 
time it votes to affiliate to accom- 
plish this requirement. In order 
to retain its affiliation, it must 
maintain this percentage during 
subsequent years. 

The affiliation of state associations 
with MTNA constitutes only a 
toward the ultimate goal of forming 
Divisional One large 
group of the vast fraternity of music 


step 
Associations. 


teachers, the private music teacher, has 
by and large not been as well served 


by our state, divisional, and national 
have other 
groups such as the public school music 
teachers and the college music teach- 
The Music National 
Association is making a strong effort 


music associations as 


ers. Teachers 
to help this large group of private 
music teachers. Our country is too 
large to make attendance at the na- 
tional meetings of MTNA feasible for 
most of these teachers. Divisional as- 
few 
closely neighboring states. will bring 
a big convention within the reach of 


all. MTNA such di- 


visional association in the west. com- 


sociations, each comprising a 


now has one 
prising the states of Montana, Arizona, 


This West- 


ern Division Association has just held 


Oregon, and Washington. 


its first big convention in Portland, 
Oregon. MTNA hopes to organize a 
Southwest Division Association at the 
time of the MTNA convention in Dal- 
February 24-28. These di- 
(Continued on page 23) 
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the Western Division of MTNA. Pictured left to right: Wallace 


Marshall, secretary; Dixie Yost, president; Bernice Sisson, vice-president; and Margaret McHale, 
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by Dixie Yost 


N February 24, 1928 one-hundred 
private and public school music 
teachers met in Phoenix. Arizona to 
\rizona State Music 
Teachers Association. This group had 


organize the 


the cooperation of public school ad- 
ministrators. the State University. the 
Colleges. and the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

The nucleus of this Association was 
started in 1914 when the State Board 
of Education authorized the Phoenix 
Union High School to give credit to 
pupils from the Arizona School of 
Music. 
up for either teachers or pupils. 

When ASMTA was organized regu- 


No definite standards were set 


lations and a code of ethics were 
adopted, presented to the State Board 
of Education. and approved. 

A Certification Board was selected 
from the teachers at the University of 
Arizona, the State Colleges, and the 
high school. 

Teachers having a _ Bachelor of 
Music degree, or its equivalent, sent 
their applications to this Board. If 
the Board approved. then the State 
Board of Education granted a Teach- 
er’s Certificate. The requirements for 
renewal were on a level similar to 
those for school teachers. 

A committee was appointed to ar- 
range a course of study. This was 
changed each year until the high 
schools decided on something more 
permanent, in this case bulletin num- 
ber twenty, Specimen Examinations 
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jor Applied Music at the Secondary 
School Level. 

The pupils are examined each semes- 
ter by high school music teachers. At 
first, two units were given for the 
four years. That was later changed 
to four units. Recently it was re- 
duced to three units because many of 
the high schools now have Theory. 
Harmony, History of Music. Music 
Appreciation, Glee Clubs. and so 
forth. 
many music units thus sacrificing the 
educational units. 
regulations appropriate to local con- 
ditions. 


Adding these subjects gave too 


High schools enact 


Private teachers report the pupil's 
progress each six weeks. with a grade 
of “Satisfactory” or “Unsatisfactory.” 

The Advisory Board, the former 
Certification Board, is composed of 
five members: three to be chosen from 
the music faculties of the University of 
Arizona, Tempe, and Flagstaff State 
Colleges, Phoenix, and Arizona East- 
ern College, one from a high school 
music department, and one_ private 
music teacher. For each vacancy on 
the Board, three names are presented 
to the State Board of Education. This 
Board makes the final choice. 

The requirements for certification 
are as follows: General Requirements: 
(a) four-year rule: (b) be a citizen 
of the United States: (c) subscribe to 
the Arizona oath of allegiance: (d) 
possess high moral character and 
sound health: (e) maximum age limit 
of seventy. The private teachers ob- 
ject seriously to this last mentioned 
General Requirement as (1) they are 
not paid a salary; (2) they are not 
furnished a studio; (3) their teaching 
hours are often befere and after 
school; (4) no class is provided for 
them: (5) they have no pension: (6) 
many great musicians and educators 
are beyond this age. Health and ef- 
ficiency count more than calendar 
years: (7) other professionals, such as 
doctors, are not limited. 


Specific Requirements for certifica- 
tion: (a) Bachelor of Music degree: 
(b) minimum of nine semester hours 
in the field of Music Education: (c) 
the certificate shall be issued for a 
four-year period. and shall be renew- 
able for a six-year period. 

Renewal Requirements: (a) the ma- 
jority of the teacher’s pupils must pass 
their high school music examination: 
(b) five semester hours of acceptable 
college credit from an accredited col- 
lege or university and evidence of 
two years teaching. This credit should 
be in the field of music or music edu- 
cation: (c) or. ninety clock hours of 
instruction from approved 
(d) or. Master’s de- 
gree and continuous teaching: (e) 


private 
master teachers: 


granted for six years. 

ASMTA has supported clinics each 
year since its organization presenting 
such educators as Podolski, MeClana- 
han, Dr. Raymond Burrows, Dr. Pisk. 
Ernest Harris. Richard Bonelli, Guy 
Maier, and others. The State Board 
gives a percentage toward renewal for 
attendance. 

A syllabus of piano materials and a 
Teachers’ Directory have been com- 
pleted. ASMTA helped to solve zon- 
ing problems such as arose when pri- 
vate teachers were notified to stop 
teaching in their homes. In reference 
to this the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction wrote. “These teachers are 
professional people and are certified 
by the State Board of Education. They 
render a much needed and valuable 
service in providing private and indi- 
vidual instruction in piano, which can 
not be provided by the public schools 
They work with the schools in pro- 
viding individual music instruction 
for which credit is granted by the 
schools. Such instruction makes if 
possible to enrich and enhance _ the 
high school curriculum without in- 
crease of cost to the schools.” 

ASMTA is striving for high stand- 
ards, and the protection of the music 
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teacher. Recitals are given and schol- 
arships are provided for the summer 
music camp at Arizona State College 
at Tempe. 

The grade schools dismiss children 
during school hours for Applied 
Music. They are excused from Phys- 
ical Education, Public School Music, 
Drawing, Auditorium, and Library 
provided that they are not tardy for 
ther subjects. 


Yy 


Yi 


by Jean Crockett 


AAONTANA Music Week was held 
‘Yin Missoula, Montana, July 23rd 
to 27th. This event is sponsored by 
the Montana State University School 
of Music in collaboration with the 
Montana State Music Teachers Associ- 
ation and the Montana Music Educa- 
tion Association. 

Arthur Loesser, Head of the Piano 
Department at the Cleveland Institute 
of Music, gave five days of Master 
Being an exponent of Bach, 
he began his lectures with a period de- 
voted to that composer. He then dis- 
cussed the Viennese classicists: Haydn. 
Mozart, and Beethoven. following 
with the nineteenth century and mod- 
ern music. His remarks and playing 
were greatly enjoyed by the visiting 
teachers and students. 

Mrs. Ruth Whalen of Helena, as the 
President of the Montana State Music 
Teachers Association, presided over 
ill the meetings. 

Other visiting lecturers and profes- 
sors on the campus at this time were 
John Bloom of Muskingum College. 
New Concord, Ohio; Ronald Cook, 
State Supervisor of Music, Helena, 
Montana; Karl Ernst from Portland, 
Oregon; and Lloyd Funchess of Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

The students of the visiting teachers 
gave a recital Monday afternoon. The 
teachers were so well represented that 
the recital was continued to the fol- 
lowing day. It was voted to allow 
extra time for the student recitals 
rather than to cut the time of per- 


Classes. 
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formance, or to limit the number of 
pupils taking part in the recitals. 

The Montana organization is show- 
ing healthy growth in the increasing 
number of members and teachers at- 
tending. 

A Montana Artists program was 
presented, 
Was a piano quarter composed of the 
following teachers: Margaret McHale, 
Helen LaVelle, Elizabeth Bretherton of 
Butte, and Evelyn Lindblad of Ana- 
conda. Also a former member of the 
Dresden Opera Company. Elsa Wieber 
Brack, presented a group of Grieg so- 
prano_ solos. 


A feature of this program 


She was accompanied 
by Bernice Ramskill, a member of the 
music department of the University. 

A banquet Wednesday night was the 
highlight of the Convention. This 
was held in the Rainbow Hotel Ban- 
quet Room. Nola Heald  Bennitt. 
pianist of Helena, Montana, presented 
thirty minutes of music by Chopin, 
followed by a Saint-Saéns concerto 
with the Helena Symphonette con- 
ducted by George E. Freidburghaus. 
During Mrs. Whalen’s talk at the ban- 
quet she presented Dean Crowder with 
a gift from the Association in honor 
of his new position in Arizona. 

Several of the Montana members. 
including Mrs. Helen LaVelle who is 
the Association’s new president, at- 
tended the Portland Convention. 

It was voted to have the same type 
of meeting next year at about the same 
time. Mr. Stanley Teel, acting dean, 
gave a very cordial invitation to the 
members to continue to use the Uni- 
versity as their headquarters. 
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by Ellen C. Nelson 


-YREGON’S Syllabus Examinations 
and Auditions for music students 
represent, first of all, a voluntary 
movement on the part of the teachers, 
themselves, to raise and unify the 
teaching standards of the state. 
Further, the private teacher, if ac- 


credited by the Oregon State Depart- 
ment of Education, may, under certain 
circumstances, grant to high school 
students one half or one full unit of 
credit per year, two of which are ap- 
plicable toward graduation. Credit 
may be granted in piano, voice, violin, 
*cello or harp. 

To earn high school credit, the stu- 
dent must meet certain requirements, 
follow the course of study prescribed 
in the Teachers’ Manual, and present 
himself for examination at the end of 
the school year. His teacher may pre- 
pare and conduct the examination, or 
he may elect to be examined by the 
Oregon Music Teachers Association 
under the syllabus plan. 

While the examinations are de- 
signed, primarily, for the high school 
student, any student of an accredited 
teacher may be examined, whether 
taking music for high school credit or 
not. These examinations are listed in 
the Teachers’ Manual, a course of 
study prepared by the Education Com- 
mittee of the Oregon Music Teachers 
Association and issued by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Last year, with the sanction of the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, a proposed revision and 
supplement to the Piano Course was 
presented and adopted at the Oregon 
Music Teachers Convention. This sup- 
plement, a suggested list of teaching 
material and a series of examinations, 
has as its basis the requirements of 
the University of Oregon for college 
entrance and those of the National 
Association of Schools of Music. It 
was used this year in Syllabus Ex- 
aminations and Auditions. It lists five 
pre-high school examinations having 
as their aim the thorough preparation 
of the student for the freshman course 
of study. Two examinations each are 
listed for the freshman, sophomore, 
junior and senior high school years, 
respectively, to be used as guides in 
building one-half and full unit courses 
of study. 

There is also the Teachers’ Accred- 
iting Examination, the passing of 
which is acceptable to the State De- 
partment of Education in lieu of grad- 
uation from a recognized conservatory 
or school of music. Each examina- 
tion is divided into four sections: (1) 
practical keyboard theory and_ tech- 
nic; (2) an etude based on current 
scale keys, rhythms and problems; 
(3) sight reading: and (4) repertoire 
comprising one selection each from 
four musical eras. namely: Bach, 
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classic, romantic and modern. 

In April. applications are received. 
and adjudicators of unquestioned abil- 
ity and prestige are engaged. The plan 
of conducting the examinations is very 
informal. The applicant is introduced 
to the adjudicator, who seeks by a 
friendly word to put him at his ease. 
After having passed a brief but com- 
prehensive examination on Form, 
History and Theory. the student pro- 
ceeds with his playing. He then re- 
ceives from the adjudicator construc- 
tive criticism. both oral and written. 
together with a certificate and the rat- 
ing to which he is entitled—that is: 
Passing. with 
Mention. Passing with Distinction. or 
Superior. 


Passing Honorable 


A different type of examination is 
Here a student 
may play fewer numbers and receive 
a rating of Satisfactory or Excellent. 
The Audition is often 
acquaint the student with the idea and 


known as an Audition. 


most used to 
to prepare him psychologically for the 
next itself, 
Sometimes the Audition is used as a 
bridge. when the student is not ade- 
quately prepared for the following ex- 
amination. It is also used by advanced 
students as a means of gaining new 


step. the examination 


ideas on repertoire. 
1951 marks the 
secutive vear OMTA has sponsored 


seventeenth con- 
Syllabus Examinations and Auditions. 
They have. with certainty, proved suc- 
cessful. Higher ratings are indicative 
Kind letters and 
words from students and teachers are 


of raised standards. 


testimonies to the valued inspiration of 
the adjudicator. Interest is growing. 
This year 217 students applied for 
examinations, and although 
“Superiors” were given, the average 
rating by far was “With Distinction”. 
which denotes a high level of accom- 
plishment on the part of the partici- 
pating teachers and students. 


_ 


many 


A 


by Rita Todd Dunn 


The Auditions held annually by the 
Washington State Music Teachers As- 
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sociation throughout the state serve 
several purposes. They provide a 
means for students to advance them- 
selves in the ranks of the organization 
“Musicrafters of America.” They pro- 
vide a means whereby good and con- 
sistent teaching of students may be 
adequately recognized and rewarded. 
They are used in some communities 
as the examinations given to students 
who are studying for credit in the 
public schools. In a larger sense they 
encourage and enlist parental interest 
and support. provide tangible and im- 
mediate goals for pupil achievement. 
serve as a healthy stimulus to teacher 
achievement. and provide a wholesome 
outlet for community pride and_in- 
terest. 

The WSMTA Audition plan is a 
non-profit enterprise developed to en- 
courage interest in music, and develop 
standards of fine workmanship among 
student musicians. Any profit which 
may accrue through the auditions is 
returned in rendered to 
the cause of music in the state. 


the services 


During the past year Auditions were 
held in fourteen centers, sponsored by 
ten Chapters, and three individual 
teachers in smaller communities where 
there are no Chapters held Auditions. 
The total number of teachers entering 
students in Auditions 178. 
the total number of students enrolled 
was 1.462. 

In some cities it is the practice to 

Auditions 
Some of these cities charge 
fee. 
only the group of students assigned to 
that particular hour, plus a few par- 
constitute the The 
teacher may be present when his stu- 


was and 


give the with audiences 
present. 


an admission In other places 


ents, audience. 
dents perform, if he is not conspicu- 
ous by his presence and does not con- 
tact the adjudicator until after his 
students have performed. The teacher 
is known to the adjudicator by num- 
ber only, so that in no case does the 
adjudicator know whose students he 
is judging. 

In the presentation of certificates of 
merit the custom of giving grades as 
formerly has been changed. Now a 
student is given a grade of either 
Passing or Incomplete. In some areas 
there is a definite dislike for the lack 
of the former grading schedule of Su- 
perior, Excellent, Good, Fair. or In- 
complete. 

At least half of the selections per- 
formed must be done from memory. 

Adjudicators are chosen by indi- 
vidual Chapters from an approved list 


by the Executive Board of the Wash- 
ington State Music Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

While the most pertinent award to 
the student will be the value which 
comes through participation in an 
event of this nature together with the 
constructive comments made on his 
performance. still a more tangible 
evidence of success seems desirable. 
Two such awards are available: (1) 
Progressive advancement in the Musi- 
crafters of America; and (2) Certifi- 
cates of Merit to be awarded to all 
those receiving a grade of passing. 


+ 
BURROWS 


(Continued from page 2) 


A boy in his first year of college 
may pound his way through the 
Rachmaninoff Prelude in C Sharp 
Minor or the Chopin Military Polo- 
Our first reaction is to cover 
our ears in self protection, but we 


naise. 


relent when we realize that the vitality 
he senses in these works is a very im- 
portant element in musical expression 
and that he can learn to refine his per- 
formance with balance and contrast. 

Perhaps a young intellectual wants 
to play only twentieth century com- 
posers. We can welcome the oppor- 
tunity to give him a good repertory of 
American as well as European com- 
posers of our day. Then we can show 
him how Schoenberg. Hindemith. 
Shostakovitch. Copland, and Harris 
have a close kinship to the music of 
Bach. An back to Bach 
develops the baroque side of our mus- 
ical heritage and from there on we can 


excursion 


easily move through the classic and 
romantic periods to a_ well-balanced 
repertory. 

Most painful to many teachers is the 
discovery that the student is engrossed 
in contemporary music of the theater. 
dance hall, radio and motion picture. 
If the teacher shrinks with ill-con- 
cealed horror at this normal demon- 
stration of young adulthood his cause 
is lost. Much can be learned from 
a study of so-called popular music. 
Perhaps it will conquer the problem 
of learning to read. If a student has 
grown up without sufficient reading 
facility. he can acquire skill through 
reading everything in sight, whether 
Like- 
wise an understanding of harmonizing 
melodies with varied effects, of impro- 
vising, and a greatly increased key- 
board facility can be achieved through 


it is popular or serious music. 
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popular tunes. When the student’s re- 
sistance is removed through his appre- 
ciation of the teacher’s understanding, 
t then becomes easier to show the re- 
lationship between the theater and con- 
cert music of Leonard Bernstein, of 
rokofieff, and of Gershwin. It is 
lelpful to show how Tin Pan Alley has 
complimented the “long hair” compos- 
«rs by borrowing melodies and whole 
compositions from Bach. Mozart, 
Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninoff, Debussy 
and Howard Hanson. We can seize 
ihe opportunity to show that favorite 
devices of syncopation, cross rhythms. 
sigh phrases, and added accents are 


of the organism with its environment 
does not mean that either the organ- 
ism or the environment will have com- 
plete sway over the other. The organ- 
ism (our student) will be studied, un- 
derstood, and guided by the thought- 
ful teacher. The environment (includ- 
ing music) will be controlled and wise- 
ly presented. 

Closely related to the first principle 
is the psychological edict that all 
growth is a constant and continuous 
process. This is particularly hard on 
the teacher who has been demanding 
that each piece reach a stage of per- 
fection before the next piece is under- 


and it is better to postpone the finish- 
ing touches for a return visit to the 
selection. 

Developmental psychology requires 
that the teacher see a_ relationship 
among all the activities of the student. 
It is not enough to teach one piece 
after another in building up a large 
repertory. If a student learns how to 
bring out a melodic line in a Chopin 
Nocturne, then he can pursue further 
development in following the more 
subtle melodies of a Debussy Prelude. 
If he understands the counterpoint of 
a Bach Invention, he can attack some 
of the passages in Schumann sonatas 


also used by Brahms and Chopin. taken. 

Thus we can start with whatever 
interest is revealed by a study of our 
pupil as a human being, and guide 
him into a complete and thorough 
musical development. The interaction 


RESOLUTION: 


WHEREAS, James C. Petrillo, President of the 
{merican Federation of Musicians of the United States 
and Canada, advocated at a press conference during the 
Union’s fifty-fourth annual convention held in New York 
City June 4 and 5, 1951, that mothers and fathers of the 
United States and Canada stop their children from taking 
music lessons until the government guarantees that musi- 
cians could be assured of a living in their profession: and 


cerlain amount 


WHEREAS, the teaching of music has educational 


and cultural as well as employment objectives; and 


WHEREAS, this proposal is intended to benefit a spe- 
cific group of professional musicians and does not take 
into consideration its effect upon the professional teachers 
of music in this country, numbering in excess of 100.- 
100: and 


WHEREAS, such a proposal in effect strikes at our 
lemocratic way of life, with music coming under the ex- 
lusive control of a group of specialists who would then 
he able to dispense it to the public when and on such 
erms as they may deem desirable. 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that the Western 
Division, Music Teachers National Association assembled 
lugust 18, 1951, in Portland, Oregon—recognizing the 
raditional friendship which exists between MTNA and 
he American Federation of Musicians of the United 
tates and Canada, and extending appreciation to the 
Federation for their contributions to this convention and 
on many other occasions 
such a proposal. 


goes on record as opposing 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED 

| the Western Division, MTNA, send copies of this 
Resolution to James C. Petrillo, President, American 
Federation of Musicians of the United States and Canada, 
lo the Secretary of A. F. of M., Local 99, and to the press. 


that the Secretary 
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It may actually be better for 
the complete development of the stu- 
dent to move on to another piece be- 
fore perfection is achieved. 
of work the law of 
diminishing returns begins to operate, 


where two part counterpoint appears 

When the 
passage in 
Beethoven is properly realized with an 
understanding of the relationship be- 
tween soprano and bass line, then it is 


against an accompaniment. 
contour of a harmonic 


After a 





ATTENTION 


HAVE YOU PAID YOUR 1951-52 
MTNA DUES? 


Make sure you receive 
all copies of 


AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER 


by entering your membership 


NOW 


Members of affiliated states send dues to state 
treasurer. All others send check or money order 
to: 


S. Turner Jones, Executive-Secretary, 


17 West 71st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 











CORRECTION 


In the July 1951 issue of American Music Teacher a word was omitted from a 
sentence, thus changing the meaning of what had originally been submitted. 

The first sentence of the third paragraph of the ticle “The Musie Teacher 
and Social Security’ by Wallace Marshall, appearing on page fourteen, should 
read, “Beneficiaries aged 75 and over may receive benefits regardless of the 
amount of their earnings. . . .* 

This omission proves that all proofreaders are apt to err at times. We hope 
this omission has not raised the hopes of those self employed members who 
were anticipating receiving “benefits of the amount of their earnings’’ as was 
stated in error in the previous issue. 





time to attack the hierarchy of melo- 
dies which make Brahms’ music so 
fascinating and so difficult. 

The developmental approach puts 
technical drill in its proper relation- 
ship to the functional application of 
technic in the performance of musical 
repertory. enthusiasts believe 
that all technical development should 
be taught through pieces alone. Per- 
sonally I do not subscribe to this ex- 


Some 


treme theory, although I do confess 
that a large portion of the time spent 
on isolated technical drills by many 
students is wasted. 

In the early stages of developing 
musical concepts and acquiring gen- 
eral keyboard facility. it is true that 
technic can be acquired most efficiently 
through actual music. Hand position 
can be watched while pieces are being 
plaved. Five finger folk tunes are bet- 
Pieces 


ter than five finger exercises. 
in all keys are better than scales in 
all keys. Harp-like improvisations are 


better than isolated arpeggios. Har- 
known melodies 
are better than chord exercises. This 
early stage may last a year or it may 
last for two or three vears. 


monizations of well 


Amateurs 


Some amateurs who have no am- 
bitions involving technical virtuosity 
may advantageously continue indefi- 
nitely with little or no technical drill. 
These players will enjoy many of the 
activities of professional students. 
They will sight read. memorize, impro- 
vise, harmonize familiar melodies, and 
use the piano to increase their knowl- 
edge of symphonic and operatic litera- 
ture. They will have great fun at the 
piano and they will develop musical 
sensitivity, but they do not want to be 
pushed into the more difficult concert 
repertory. If we encourage them, we 
will add to the number of informed 
music lovers. If we insist on cram- 
ming technical exercises down their 
throats they will stop lessons, or worse 
yet, decide that music is a drudgery 
and a bore. 

There remains, however, the inter- 
mediate and advanced student who has 
caught the spark of enthusiasm for 
highly developed pianistic prowess. 
Whether his goals are amateur or pro- 
fessional he is determined to let no 
technical limitations bar him from the 
most demanding piano literature. He 
wants the most efficient presentation of 
fundamental virtuoso technic, and he 
should have it. If his early training 


has been well guided he will already 
have a good start at general keyboard 
facility. As each virtuoso need be- 
comes evident through samples of the 
advanced concert repertory, he gradu- 
ally builds up a well organized routine 
involving finger exercises, scales, ar- 
peggios, octaves, chords and trills in 
all keys. Even at this advanced stage 
it is important that the student see the 
need for each technical element in one 
of his pieces before he begins the tech- 
nical practice, and that he apply the 
improved technic in other pieces as his 
Thus we have 
a sequence of function to technic to 
function, or drill to 
music. 
Such a 
mentals of virtuosity may take any- 
where from five minutes to two hours 
of the daily practice. When all phases 
are being developed at once it will re- 
quire at least an hour a day. After a 
virtuoso technic has been gained it can 
be kept up to concert pitch in twenty 
minutes a day outside of the regular 


development continues. 


music to more 


presentation of the funda- 


repertory practice. 

There is no need here for an aca- 
demic definition of the educational 
principle of social facilitation. but we 
shall give practical examples of two 
important benefits which it provides. 
One is increased learning because of 
the presence of other students and the 
second is increased learning directly 
from other students. To receive either 
of these benefits it is necessary to have 
at least some of the teaching take place 
in a social situation. If small group 
lessons are not feasible, then the teach- 
er should have intermediate and ad- 
vanced students meet together as often 
as possible. 

Increased learning because of the 
presence of other students has often 
been described as the value of compe- 
tition. While this description is par- 
tially accurate, there is a much more 
positive reason than competition for 
the effect of social facilitation. Stu- 
dents want their fellows to think well 
of them, and there is an immediate re- 
ward for effort when one knows that 
the achievement will be noticed by 
one’s colleagues. It is also true that 
when one’s fellow students have con- 
fidence in him, and expect him to do 
well, he is inspired to his best effort. 
Students who are present during the 
actual instruction period know what 
the learner is trying to do, and ap- 
preciate every subtlety of his achieve- 
ment. 

Learning directly from other stu- 


dents may be either through likenesses 
or differences. We shall give illustra- 
tions of each type. Jones and Smith 
both need help in the careful use of 
the pedal. Every time Jones misuses 
the pedal by holding it through a rest, 
a staccato note, or the end of a phrase, 
Smith calls attention to the error. 
Jones receives the needed criticism at 
the same time that Smith is becoming 
more pedal conscious. Then when 
Smith is at the piano and blurs the 
pedal through a change in harmony, 
or fails to catch an important bass 
tone on a syncopated pedal, Jones is at 
hand to help him improve the pedal- 
ing. Both more 
quickly and than 
either could alone. 

Learning through differences is em- 
phasized’in a group of four advanced 
students where Barbara and John play 
with a wonderful sweep of dynamic 
variety but with insufficient attention 
Eleanor and Har- 


men are learning 


more intensively 


to delicate details. 
ry, in the same class, play with great 
precision and accuracy, with sensi- 
tivity to subtle shading. but without 
the broad outline of tonal range which 
their two fellow students display. Un- 
der the teacher’s guidance these stu- 
dents learn from other much 
faster than any of them could learn 
alone. Barbara and John are becom- 
ing more accurate and more sensitive 
to details of while 
Eleanor and Harry are increasing their 
use of bold contrast with striking ef- 
fect. At the same time that they are 
learning from each other they are in- 
spiring each other with self-confidence 
and mutual respect. 


each 


expressiveness, 


Gestalt Psychology 


Much has been said, and not enough 
accomplished about the application to 
piano teaching of the principle of 
gestalt psychology which requires us 
to examine details in their proper re- 
lation to the whole. Many teachers 
think that this principle frowns on any 
detailed practice, but such is far from 
the case. Let us trace through a pos- 
sible approach to a specific work, fol- 
lowing the method of going from the 
whole to the ‘parts and back to the 
whole. The procedure outlined will 
be merely suggestive, since no two sit- 
uations would develop along exactly 
the same lines. 

A student is about to approach 
Beethoven’s Sonata in C Major, Opus 
2, No. 3. He is well prepared for the 
piece, since he has played sonatas by 
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Scarlatti, Haydn, and Mozart, and has 
had several of ‘ Beethoven’s easier 
works including the two sonatas in 
()pus 49 and one of those in Opus 14. 
lle is familiar with the sonata form, 
und knows the harmonies of Beethoven 
fairly well. He understands phrasing, 
\oicing, pedaling, and the use of dif- 
ferent touches which are part of the 
uterpretative required in 
Keethoven. He something 
about Beethoven in relation to other 
and he this 
onata as belonging to Beethoven’s 


technics 
knows 


composers recognizes 


carly classical period. 


First Approach 
His first approach to the piece as a 
was when he heard it in an 
recital last month. It 
then that he became interested in the 
sonata and asked if he might study it. 
lhe second step was to hear a good re- 


‘hole 


artist’s was 


cording of the entire piece. This gave 
him a better impression of the mood 
and style, as well as a chance to see 
that the work follows the general struc- 
ture of the grand sonata in four move- 
A third step was to hear the 
while he carefully 
watched the pages of the score. This 
strengthened his analysis of the mus- 
ical structure and brought out a few 
details that would help him in learn- 
A fourth 
step came at his next lesson when the 
teacher played the entire piece with 
the book open, calling attention to 
many important points. For the fifth 
step he went home and waded through 
the entire sonata at the piano, playing 
the fast movements under tempo, but 
still treating the piece as a whole. 

Later the same day he narrowed his 
unit to the first movement only, and 
repeated steps two, three and five with 
this movement. In this sixth step of 
learning he has acquired a good idea 
of the problems involved in playing 
the movement and has definitely ana- 
l.zed it as a rather extended allegro- 
sonata form with a cadenza-like pas- 
sage inserted towards the end. You 
might say, “Why not start with this 
sixth step in the first place?” but the 
important difference is that he is 
siudying the movement with a full 
knowledge of its relationship to the 
whole sonata. 

Step seven narrows down to the ex- 
position section of the movement. He 
notices more and more details as he 
continues playing this section, and he 
discovers that the broad outline of the 


iments, 


entire record 


ing and playing the piece. 
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exposition is in six parts: the first 
theme, two episodes, the second theme, 
the repetition of one episode, and the 
closing theme. 

Now he is ready to concentrate on 
the first theme alone, which is in three 
phrases of somewhat parallel construc- 
tion. He further narrows down to the 
first four measure phrase, and, if 
necessary, subdivides it into two units 
of two each. Now he is 
ready to complete the mastery of tech- 
nical and interpretative details and to 
make sure he knows the two measures 


measures 


from memory. 

Since every unit has heen reached 
from its relationship to the whole, it is 
now very easy to turn the analysis 
hack to a synthesis and put the piece 
together again. The two parts of the 
first phrase are joined to make the en- 
tire phrase. The three phrases of the 
first theme are put together as a theme. 
The six parts of the exposition are 
united into a complete section, and the 
three sections of the first movement. 
plus the cadenza are all put together. 


Relationship 

Each day that this detailed practice 
and analysis continues, the student 
reads through the whole piece at least 
once, and continues to reenforce his 
concept of each part in relation to the 
whole. By the time he has finished he 
has had many readings, he has mas- 
tered all manipulative details, he has 
developed his expressive interpreta- 
tion, and he has memorized the piece. 
He can still go back to work on any 
troublesome detail, but the relation- 
ship will be so evident that he will 





never find himself in the position of 
the player who practices a difficult sec- 
tion hundred still 
stumbles on it when he meets it in the 
course of the entire piece. 


one times and 


These four principles of recognizing 
the student as a human being, of using 
developmental psychology, of social 
facilitation, and of the whole—part— 
whole method suggest only a sample 
of the psychological technics which 
can contribute to successful teaching. 
The scholarly 
many 


teacher will discover 
It takes time and effort 
on the part of the teacher, but the re- 
ward in human and musical 
will be rich and satisfying. 


more, 


results 


e 


CONVENTION 


(Continued from page ]2) 


The Western Division was born but 
two at the San Francisco 
that short 


organization of great vitality and ef- 


years ago. 
Convention. In time, an 
fectiveness has been built. 
dent, John has 
leadership that is truly inspired, and 
supporting him he has had a group 
of fine officers. Roy Underwood, 
President of MTNA, in paying tribute 
where tribute was due, said “You have 
pointed the way. You have proved 
that the Divisional Association is the 
successful way to unite state groups 
There has been 
a tremendous upsurge of professional 
interest and _ pride music 
teachers in the past two years and | 
am convinced it has been inspired by 
the Western 


Its presi- 


Crowder. provided 


in a common effort. 


among 


Division.” 


In a recent interview, Dr. Irl Allison, 
Founder and President of the Guild, stated: 
“Last year Auditions and Recording 

Prizes together totaled $16,000." 


Enter Your Pupil in the 


Autumn Recording Festival of 


National 





Piano Teachers 


UILD 


Write Box | 113, Austin, Texas 





GATES 


(Continued from page 7) 
appreciated the greatness of the Bach 
Chaconne but he added to it a piano 
accompaniment. Schumann provided 
all six of the Bach sonatas and _ par- 
titas with piano accompaniments. In 
spite of this feeling a few minor com- 
posers, especially 
did write sonatas and suites for the un- 
accompanied 


violinist-composers. 


solo violin, including 
Benjamin Godard who composed two 
sonatas: First Sonata (op. 20) (Paris: 
\. Durand et Fils): 
(posthumous) (Paris: Choudens) : 
and Ferdinand David. David's Suite 
(op. 43) has appeared in several edi- 
tions. including those of Kistner 
(1873): C. F. Schmidt (1909): and 
Breitkopf and Hartel (1904). Then. 


too, there was a great number of light 


Second Sonata 


miscellaneous pieces. many of which 
were influenced directly by the Paga- 
nini Caprices. 

The first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury. on the other hand. has seen what 
might be termed a minor renaissance 
of the unaccompanied violin from the 
standpoint of both performance and 
The Bach works are 
now played in the manner in which 
we think they were originally intended 


composition. 


on all kinds of solo recital programs 
with little or no question as to their 
being liked. In the field of composi- 
tion it is significant to note that prob- 
ably the most prolific composer in the 
entire history of this medium lived and 
wrote at the beginning of the present 
He was Max Reger. Reger 
wrote no fewer than twenty-three seri- 


century. 


ous compositions for the unaccom- 
panied solo violin. His compositions 
show three main characteristics: (1) 
a reversion to the Bach style in tex- 
ture forms. (2) an 
combine with these eighteenth-century 
practices the 
form. and (3) an almost tiresome de- 
mand for extreme technical facility in 


the performance of his works. 


and attempt to 


newer sonata-allegro 


Singers @ Teachers @ Students 


First deluxe numbered edition of MON- 
TELE. VOCAL TECHNIQUE now available 
a major event in musical history—greatest 
book on singing of all time-—-unveiling a 
world heretofore un- 
suspected—the source book and bible of the 
future-—and of singers and teachers only 
who have a future. At vour book 
Write for descriptive folder, mentioning 
American Music Teacher. 


whose existence was 


store 


Published by 

1S WHO IN MUSIC, Inc. Ltd. 
Third Floor, 

3177 Broadway, Chicago 14, Ill. 


WHO 


Starting with Reger’s generation a 


veritable flood of serious compositions 


for unaccompanied solo violin began 
to appear. In recent years the num- 
ber of compositions appearing has sub- 
sided somewhat. However. interest 
in this branch of composition for 
stringed instruments is still compara- 
tively lively. Such composers as Bar- 
tok, Hindemith, and Honegger have 
composed for this medium. During 
the decade of the 1920's it was especi- 
ally useful to those composers who 
were looking for new means of experi- 
The 
unsupported violin afforded a thinness 
and constriction of 


mentation in musical expression. 


possibilities in 
attract who 
were affected by the reaction against 


sonority so as to those 
ideals in music. 
The increasing admiration for Bach's 
music also drew more attention to the 
unaccompanied solo violin. 


nineteenth-century 


Moderns 


In matters of musical form the first 
half of the twentieth century has con- 
firmed the choice of the corresponding 
Com- 
posers working in terms of longer 
movements have 


part of the eighteenth century. 
most successfully 
utilized the variation or fugue patterns. 
\ttempts at application of the sonata- 
allegro principle have evidently been 
less successful. One might speculate 
that the reason for this non-adaptabil- 
ity could be found in the physical re- 
strictions of the solo violin. 

In matters of musical 
present century 
encies. 


texture the 
has shown two tend- 
One is in the direction of fur- 
ther simplicity: of greater and more 
frequent reliance on the unsupported 
This leads 
toward a conception of the instrument 


melodic — line. tendency 
alone as an independent medium. and 
not as an imitation of several instru- 
ments The 
Hindemith sonatas for unaccompanied 


playing simultaneously. 
violin might be cited as an example of 
this characteristic. The second tend- 
ency involves a more complicated 
treatment. Polyphony and quasi poly- 
phony are even more elaborate than 
that seen in the Bach works. This in- 
clination might possibly be an indi- 
cation that performance technic is in 
a state of change and that more com- 
plicated textures will be possible in 
the future. The Bartok sonata for un- 
accompanied violin represents this lat- 
ter tendency—toward greater compli- 
cation, 


How significant the contributions of 


the twentieth century will be in this 
field remains to be seen. 
possible that they might be quite sub- 
stantial in view of the fact that several 
of our most eminent composers have 
been actively interested. 
e 
GRONDAHL 


(Continued from page 10) 


It seems 


posal at that particular time. 

Strictly 
supposed to indulge in forecasts 0! 
probable future successes nor reflec 


speaking. critics are no! 


tions of vanishing greatness. but thes: 
are two occupations they seem to en 
joy: the first perhaps because it lets 
them say, “I told you so,” if thing: 
turn out well, and the second becaus: 
it points up their own experience wit! 
the past as a justification for what 
they say today. 

There is one phase of this business 
of musical criticism that is not prop 
erly understood by the general public 
This has to do with an attitude towar: 
the reviewing of young singers. Ofte: 
when a reviewer has said, even very 
gently. that a new singer is deficient! 
in some important phase of the singer's 
art. there develops a storm of protes! 
from parents and interested friends 
The usual tenor of their lay is that 
should not 
singer: what he or she needs, the let- 


one criticize the young 
ters and phone calls say, is not criti 
cism but encouragement. 

This is a well-meaning, but ver) 
harmful attitude. Granted that th 
young singer may have done less than 
his best because of a lack of stage ex 
undue 
fretting him at that time. 


nervousnes- 
Neverthe 
less. a professional career in music is 


perience, or the 


a tough business. and the person wh: 
goes into it had better be prepared io 
sink or from the firs! 
plunge. It does the young singer noth 
ing but harm in the long run to hav: 
the critic say, “Doesn't he sing beauti 
fully?” when anyone with half an ey: 
and one-fourth an ear can tell that h: 
is floundering. 

Kindness and the hope for the su 
cess of every worthy aspirant in th 
musical field will help the critic t 
temper his words. but for the singer 
own future. as well as the critic’s in 
tegrity plus his obligation to the pub 
lic. he has to report what he hears 
If it happens that this report can b 
if it turns out tha 
this report is less than encouraging 


swim very 


good, he is happy. 


the critic is unhappy too. For, like al 
of us. he also has a heart. 
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CYKLER 
(Continued from page 3) 


er, but it is one which must be realized 
ind faced honestly, for its implications 
ire not only of concern to the individ- 
ual performer, but are of extremely 
irgent concern to our whole musical 
ife. We are confronted with an ever- 
ncreasing crisis. Lacking satisfactory 
srofessional outlets for our symphonic 
verformers, in all honesty we must dis- 
‘ourage most of our student players 
‘rom considering a professional per- 
forming career as an end result of 
their university orchestral experience. 


Prognostication 


It does not seem likely that any 
method of scientific prognostication 
can determine for us who will and 
who will not succeed in any profession 
or career. No educational system 
either past or present, and it is doubt- 
ful if there will be one in the future, 
can claim anything like total efficiency. 
It does not seem likely either, 
that we as musicians will ever be 
more successful than other professions 
in achieving greater efficiency. I 
would venture to guess that a twenty- 
five per cent efficiency in the training 
of a doctor of medicine would be high. 
By this I mean that perhaps twenty- 
five of every one-hundred who start 
training as M.D.’s ever successfully 
conclude their training, and certainly 
less than a very small fraction of these 
twenty-five ever achieve great distinc- 
tive success. However, there is in the 
medical profession at least the oppor- 
tunity for successful professional oc- 
cupation once the training has been 
satisfactorily completed whether the 
young doctor is one of the very small 
fraction of potential greats, or is 
merely a competent practitioner. Even 
ii our education of musicians were 
much more efficient than that of the 
medical profession, it could only lead 
into more, rather than less complica- 
tion, for it is now difficult enough for 
the very small fraction of exceptional 
jerformers to find occupational oppor- 
tunities, 

What is the significance of this situ- 
ation? It means that unless by some 
means or other we increase the pro- 
fessional opportunities for competent 
orchestral performers, we shall come 
to a situation, and it will not be too 
far off, when we will find it difficult 


te find anyone interested in such 
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training. It means we must do some- 
thing besides turning out competent 
players. We have more now than we 
can use. The market is glutted with 
scores of potential symphony orches- 
tras, and there is no demand for them. 

And why is there no demand? Why 
are symphony orchestras everywhere 
having a difficult time in raising 
funds, in maintaining themselves fi- 
nancially? I will venture to make a 
guess. Can it be because in effect, the 
orchestras in almost all instances have 
become veritable “museums of music”, 
and have ceased to play a vital role in 
the active, creative life of the com- 
munity? Where is the need to support 
what in all instances is an expensive 
museum when in the realm of music 
every interested person can have his 
own museum in his own living room 
to enjoy at his own convenience? | 
do not mean that the phonograph has 
brought this situation to a climax, but 
rather I do believe that the continued 
policy of playing fewer works of liv- 
ing composers, which reflects the 
tendency of participating less and less 
in the vital musical life of the com- 
munity, has brought about tremen- 
dous recourse to phonographic per- 
formance. The more “chestnuts” the 
orchestras perform the less audience 
they will attract, and the less audience 
they have, the fewer will be the or- 
chestras. Witness the continued weak- 
ening of the Hollywood Bowl reper- 
toire, until a final collapse this year. 
Why should anyone trouble himself by 
going through the inconvenience at- 
tached to modern transportation in ar- 
riving at a concert hall, however luxu- 
riously appointed, only to listen to a 
program replete with museum pieces, 
vital enough in their day, no doubt, 
but as remote from our contemporary 
musical scene as an antimacassar in a 
modern living room. For those who 
like such fare the phonograph or radio 
is a much more convenient solution 
and for those who want something 
more vital and meaningful there is no 
solution except to stay away too. We 
are experiencing a like phenomena in 
the battle between television and the 
motion picture. I myself am confident 
that the former will win hands down. 

Frankly, a subsidy from any or a 
number of sources is, in my opinion, 
the only solution to the problem of 
maintaining our symphony orchestras. 
However, even if this solution were 
adopted within a reasonable time, I 
am still so skeptical of the policies at- 
tached to the commercial enterprise 


that I believe little more would be 
accomplished in most instances be- 
yond the financial security of these 
musical museums. 


Opportunity 


And here is where the university 
orchestra with its freedom can exert 
a tremendous influence. I can visual- 
ize an orchestra attached to every one 
of our large institutions much as the 
18th century orchestras were attached 
to aristocratic households of the time. 
Such orchestras could become in most 
instances not only the musical organi- 
zation of the university, but of the 
community as well. In some instances 
the community would be the imme- 
diate vicinity, the town or city, in 
others perhaps the entire state. Such 
an orchestra would recruit its players 
partly from its competent student mu- 
sicians, partly from its staff, and partly 
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from professional musicians. For the 

L t our students ‘ latter this would provide at least a 
e y discov er how much part time musical employment and 
better they'll play with a famous some opportunity to pursue, in part at 


least, an orchestral career. Here we 


would have an orchestra for whom no 
commercial dictates would formulate 
policy. Its subsidizing would be a mat- 


ter of an extended educational policy. 
Each and every Wilkanowski violin is the personal pro- | think it can be done. In fact, there 
duction of Mr. W. Wilkanowski, one of America’s great- are many evidences of it already being 
est living violin makers. Asa result of Mr.Wilkanowski s done to a lesser or greater degree in 
master craftsmanship and painstaking artistry the vio- . 
linist has available an instrument of long lasting beauty a number of instances. 
























and truly brilliant tonal qualities. For the talented Such an orchestra could then fulfill 
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zation to challenge the musically 
thoughtful. It is not an organization 
whose primary purpose is to provide 
recreation for tired students. That is 
not what a university stands for. Un- 
fortunately, it seems to be what many 
university music department activities 
stand for, and it is unquestionably the 
intent of most commercial concerts 
that appear on university so-called art- 
ist series. 

Finally, the third purpose of such 
an orchestra would be to act as the 
open forum I mentioned previously, in 
the performance of the works of con- 
temporary and particularly living com- 
posers. At once the objection is raised 
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the greatest technical difficulty, and I 
believe this is mainly due to the ster- 
ility of rhythmic invention in the 19th 
century and the over-emphasis on that 
century’s works as a constant diet. 

It is true that some works will lie 
juite outside the field of anything but 
a highly proficient professional or- 
chestra. This is true of many of the 
older classic works, too. It is difficult, 
even under the most ideal situation, to 
conceive of a university orchestra per- 
forming one of the chamber sym- 
phonies of Arnold Schoenberg, but 
there are works such as his String 
Suite and Variations for Band that 
are feasible, and have been done by 
university groups. 

Nor is it necessary or even desirable 
that only works of the outstanding, 
already “successful” men be _per- 
formed. Just as it is necessary to offer 
opportunities of training to a large 
number of performers in order to de- 
velop the artist, so it is necessary to 
grant an open forum for expression to 
the musical creator in order that pos- 
sibly one Beethoven may arise among 
numerous Cherubinis. 
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Without such a forum there is no 
possibility of encouraging a real mu- 
sical life. The composer may write to 
satisfy an inner urge, but in the mu- 
sician this inner urge seeks expression 
in sound, and I am confident that un- 
less actual opportunity for perform- 
ance is offered, the urge will die. As 
an economy of a people is, in the last 
analysis, based on the production of 
raw material, so is the musical life of 
a people based on the composer. If 
you destroy the producer of the raw 
material you destroy the economy of 
the people; in fact, you destroy the 
people themselves, and since we live 
not by bread alone, we might well take 
cognizance of the plight of our musi- 
cal life before we allow ourselves to be 
entirely destroyed spiritually. 


- 
STOUT 


(Continued from page 13) 
visional associations are made _ pos- 
sible only through the cooperation of 
groups of neighboring states which 
already become affiliated with MTNA. 

State affiliation in effect establishes 
closed shop for the state association as 
regards MTNA membership. No per- 
son in a state which has voted to affili- 
ate is permitted membership in MTNA 
unless he is also a member of his state 
association. 

MTNA’ membership fee {paid 
through the state association) in an af- 
filiated state is only $2.00, while in an 
unaffiliated state it is $3.00. This is 
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true for both active and associate 
membership. 

Here are some suggestions to officers 
of state associations contemplating af- 
filiation: 

1. Make any necessary changes in 
state constitution and by-laws 
regarding classes of membership, 
membership year, etc., to bring 
them into harmony with MTNA 
constitution and by-laws regard- 
ing these matters. 

2. Prior to the convention at which 

you will consider the matter of 
affiliation, contact Barrett Stout, 
Vice-President of MTNA in 
charge of state affiliation and di- 
visional associations, School of 
Music, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, for 
help in mailing information to 
your members. 
Plan to collect joint dues in your 
state MTNA. 
Since you will have to certify to 
the National Association, when 
you have attained your 50% 
quota, all MTNA dues after you 
have voted to affiliate should pass 
through the hands of the state 
treasurer. 

Of the twenty-one existing 
music teachers associations, seven af- 
filiated during the first year after the 
Executive Committee set up the new 
provisions for affiliation. During the 
second year seven more are almost cer- 
tain to complete the requirements for 
affiliation. 
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association and 


state 








EDITORIAL 


(Continued from second cover) 


Being dedicated to the improve- 
ment of music education, or music 
teaching, we shall include articles that 
will contain suggestions and ideas for 
improved music teaching. This is the 
field in which we shall strive to excel. 
We hope that every issue of AMER- 
ICAN MUSIC TEACHER will contain 
articles that can be read to advantage 
by all people concerned with the teach- 
ing of music in private studios, uni- 
versities, colleges, and conservatories 
of music. Whether these individuals 
are teaching now, or are planning to 
teach in the future is immaterial. We 
hope to give these people ideas and 
suggestions that can be put into prac- 
tice now and in the future. We want 
AMERICAN MUSIC TEACHER to be 
a vital force in the professional lives 
of all people concerned with music 
teaching in this country. 

Articles that are merely of a pub- 
licity nature will be conspicuous by 
their absence. 

We shall welcome articles and 
papers prepared by all people con- 
cerned with the teaching of music. 
Membership in the Music Teachers 
National Association is not a pre- 
requisite to having an article consid- 
ered for publication in AMERICAN 
MUSIC TEACHER. 

We have followed the advice of the 
teacher mentioned above. We have 
set up our goals. Now we shall set 
out to attain them. Having these goals 
before us at all times will enable us 
to maintain the highest ideals in de- 
ciding what types of articles, adver- 
tisements, and announcements will ap- 
pear in AMERICAN MUSIC 
TEACHER. We shall also have the 
satisfaction of knowing that in this 
striving for excellence we are con- 
tributing to the “publication” en- 
deavors of the work of the Music 
Teachers National Association. 
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noticed. If, on the other hand, the 
picture is good in every way, then 
even the musicians say, “Have you 
seen the picture?” rather than, “Have 
you heard the score of the picture?” 

Yet in spite of all the hardships, 
ithis new art is flourishing, and is be- 
ing recognized by music critics. As 
Dr. Bruno David Ussher said not long 
ago: “To the make-believe world of 
the screen, music adds a fourth dimen- 
sion, which sublimates the optical de- 
lusion of the three physical dimen- 
intimated only by skill of 
camera and projection. In fact, this 
musical fourth dimension remains the 
only dimension of expression which, 
passing through the alchemy of the 
complete motion picture process, still 
remains true to its original estate. It 
remains the worldless, invisible actor 
as born and taking sound in the heart 
of its creator, the composer.” 

If the film drama can not exist 
without music, then certainly music in 
the movies offers a glorious career 
to an aspiring musician. We ll 


sions, 





READERS WRITE 
A REBELLION 


I wish to express my strong per- 
sonal opposition to compulsory So- 
cial Security, and hope this maga- 
zine will organize a national move- 
ment to make same optional. 

Philip Hensel 
99 Borton Avenue 
Akron 2, Ohio 
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By all means print the Kohs list 
of Instrumental Music by Contempor- 
ary American Composers. 

William F. Russell 
202 N. College Ave. 
Claremont, California 


Mr. Kohs has been overwhelmed 
with requests from music teachers all 
over the country for copies of the list 
of teaching pieces he has compiled. 
As promised in the July 1951 issue of 
American Music Teacher this list will 
be reprinted in a future issue of this 
magazine, as Mr. Kohs’ supply of 
lists is too small to meet all requests. 
Look for this list in the November- 
December issue of American Music 
Teacher. 
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know that the road is rough and the 
field is limited, but this will not pre- 
vent the competent musician from 
striving towards his goal. It will only 
encourage him. 
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October 15-16 
Michigan Music Teachers Asso- 


ciation 

Hotel Durant, Flint, Michigan 
Dr. Cyril Barker, Presideut, 
MMTA 

52 Putnam Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan 


October 21-22 


Iowa Music Teachers Association 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Dr. Paul S. Ray, President, 
IMTA 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


October 21-23 


Missouri Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

Joplin, Missouri 

Dr. Herbert Gould, President, 
MMTA 

University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Missouri 


November 12-13 


Colorado Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

Olin Hotel, Denver, Colorado 

Dr. Storm Bull, President, CMTA 

University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado 


November 23-24 
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Association 
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Dr. James Francis Cooke, Presi- 
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